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POLITICA’. 
COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 


Report of the Committee on Commerce continued from 
page 194. 

The navigation of Great Britain has increased with eve- 
ry nation, and in every branch, at home and abroad, except 
the deep sea or whale fishery. _Butgwhat exhibits, in the 
clearest light, the dangerous tendency of our late measures, 
is the extraordinary increase of her tonnage in the trade 
with her North American possessions. ‘The statement, No. 
8, shows the progress of the trade since that war. The pre- 
sent condition of those colonies, since their commercial 
emancipation, resembles ours, when we enjoyed foreign 
trade with very moderate imposts; their duties being, on the 
whole, rather below our rates in 1789. The population of 
these provinces in 1815, was 873,453; and of this country 
at the same time, about 11,000,000. While the whole for- 
eign trade of the United States, with every part of the 
world, has remained stationary for fitteen years, the navi- 
gation of these colonies, with the mother country alone, has 
nereased from 88,247 to 400,841 tons. But this is not 
the extent of their comparative prosperity; had we the re- 
turns of all the tonnage of these possessions, the disparity 
would be still more unfavorable for us. We have, however, 
the whole tonnage of Nova Scotia for 1828, by which it 
will be seen, that the trade with Great Britain employs but 
: smal! portion of the navigation trading with that province, 
n that year. 
in her trade with G. Britain, she had employed 

the West Indies 

the United States 

Brazil, first permitted in 1826 
foreign Europe, opened at the 
same time 

coasting tonnage 


27,182 tons 
27.714 tons 
16.058 tons 

1.549 tons 


1.638 tons 
58.24 tons 


Total 133,045 tons 

Such is the prosperous condition of the tonnage of this 
mall Island, with a population of about 125,000 inhabi- 

‘ants. But this is not the extent of the trade we have trans- 
ferred to our Northern neighbors, by our own blind and 
oluntary restrictions on our intercourse with foreign nations. 

The navigation employed in the commerce between No- 
va Seotia and Great Britain,is little more than one-fiith of the 
whole. If the tonnage of the other provinces bears any 
thing like the same proportion, the foreign navigation of 
these colonies must actually be more than equal to the 
whole foreign tonnage of the United States. ‘These colo- 
nies are now enjoving all the advantages of free trade, and 
ve flourishing as our country did under the system from 
i789 to 1807: their navigation ts in hke manner advancing 
with astonishing rapidity. We have lately seen a statisti- 
al account of these provinces, compiled trom documents 
mn the colonial department. From that account, it appears 
that while our exports and imports of 1828 are, in amount, 
litle, if any thing, above the value in 1806 and 1807, and 
vhile our foreign navigation is less than it was in 1807, 
the commerce of these colonies with Great Britain has ad- 
anced astonishingly. We have the return only for the 
rears 1806 and 1825, which are reduced to dollars, viz: 

Imports into Great Britain in 1806, 1,714,720; in 1825, 
0835, 160. 

Exports to the colonies in 1806, 4 
0,983,213. 

Tonnage entering Great Britain from the colomies in 
1806, 56,242; in 1825, 469,098. 

The population of these provinces was, In 1806,409,412; 
and in 1825, 873,453. The population of all New England, 
stimated according to the census taken in L800, 10, and 
20, was, in 1806, about 1,875,000; and in 1825, 1,750,000. 
New England increased, in 19 years, about 27 per ct.— 
he British provinces in the same term, more than 113 perct. 

he exports of the colontes have been almost quadrupled 
nh amount, and the imports augmented from four to ten 
millions, while our exports and imports of 1828 are about 
he same in amount, as they were tn 1807, when our foreign 
ommerce was first interrupted. ‘These extraordinary com- 
pirative results are readily explained, when we reflect, that 


338,034; in 1825, 


Loe ney yer trom L800 to the present time, our foreign trade has been 
dollars in @geubarrassed with restrictions, while these colonies have 
, commissioM—fenjoyed an uninterrupted free trade with Great Britain 
can yet be Mifrom that to the present time. We may learn to appreci- 

__ Jte-the advantages of a reciprocal and free intercourse with 
Evand Nin(rope pwhen we witness such results in the commerce ot 
Difice. country, comparatively so deficient in natural resources, 
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so diminutive in population, and whose navigation is sus- 
pended by an unfriendly climate for four or five months in 
every year. 

The prosperity of these colonies proves, not only that we 

have aided Great Britain in her plans to enlarge her com- 
mercial marine, but that, by the extraordinary folly of our 
own laws, we have assisted her.in opening a new and indi- 
rect channel for the illicit introduction of her manufactures 
to the consumption ce North America. Sueb is the extra- 
ordinary manner in which we have been for fifteen vears 
countervailing the policy of Great Britain! We need not 
apprehend her retaliation, while we persist in a policy so 
admirably calculated to destroy ourselves, and to encourage 
the growth of her colonies. She may put an ead to our 
commercial treaty, which one of her late ministry tells us, 
he renewed conditionally for the express purpose of resort- 
ing to that expedient, if they “could net terminate that sys- 
tem of commercial hostility, which England was not the 
first to begin, but the first to lament.” Whether she exe- 
cutes this threat or not 1s immaterial. She carried into full 
operation, in 1825, a policy in relation te her North Amers 
ican possessions, which, if we persevere in our prohibitery 
system, must inevitably place the finaaces and navigation of 
the United States in the worst possible condition. The re- 
sources of no country were ever placed, by the folly of its 
own Government, insuch peril; so entirely at the discretion 
of the very Power whose maritime strength she has most 
and just reason to apprehend. "The ministers of Great 
sritain well understand their advantages over us, and how 
to use them. Knowing that the trade with their colonies 
would be more profitable, as they might enlarge their inter- 
course with other countries, and perceiving how effectually 
they would countervai! the policy we were blindly pursu- 
ing, they continued from time to time to grant new privileg- 
es to their Northern possessions on our frentier. Our tari? 
of 1824 had scarce become a law, when Paliament adopted, 
in June and July, 1825, those I:beratingtacasures, which 
vent into operation on the Sth of Jaruary, 1826. By these 
acts they granted to the Canadas, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, substantially, all the cOmmercial privileges of 
an independent nation; and they not only imposed more 
moderate duties than are charged upen the consumption of 
any country, but they placed the revenue at the discretion 
of their local legislatures, for the use of the colomies. The 
statement, No. Y, exhibits, in a contrasted torm, the duties 
imposed by Parliament on our Northern neighbors, to be 
applied to their own uses, and those levied on the people 
of these free States by their own Representatives. We 
submit this important document to the candid considera- 
tior of the House. 

We have not yet realized the fatal consequences that 
are to result from the permanent operation of two such ta- 
riffs on the North American continent. The illicit trade, 
actua'ly existing, however extensive it may be, is nothing, 
when compared to that which is to come, should we un- 
wisely persist in an attempt to enforce our present high du- 
ties. The free trade policy of Great Britain was not 
made complete in her Northern colonies, ull 1826. It ts 
our duty to anticipate and prevent, by timely measures, the 
consequences which must result from two systems of go- 
vernment, so Opposite in character, but so harmonious tn 
their tendency, to destroy our navigation and revenue. 
These provinces consume the produce and manutactures 
of Great Britain and her dominions, almost free of duty; 
they enjoy the commerce of the East India Company, of 
Europe, and North and South America, charged with du- 
ties, averaging not more than 10 per cent.; wiiule the vol- 
untary taxes of the United States, on the primary necessa- 
ries of life, average 100 per cent ad valorem. What can 
Great Britain desire more, if she wishes to see our re- 
sources paralized and exhausted, than that we should con- 
tinue the policy we have pursued since the war! But, a 
few more privileges to her Northern possessions, and an- 
other fifteen years of restrictions, and this legislative war 
will be closed, with little honor to those who have been en- 
trusted by the people with the direction of our national 
eoncerns. With New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and the 
Canada onthe North; with Bermuda, the Bahamas, her 
West Indies, and the Spanish Island of Cuba on the South; 
with restrictions on our side, and free trade on thetrs, what 
must, in time, become of our revenue and navigation? What 
would become of the commerce of the Middle States, whose 
interests have been so much trumpeted, in the last fifteen 


years? Great Britain has already perceived the advantages 
to her, of this indirect trade through her colonies, by de- 
She 
has long imported through Canada, much of the produce of 


stroying our navigation employed in the direct trade. 
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the United Staies, at a less duty than the same could be im. 
ported direct. Immediately after the passage of our late ta- 
riff, she carried this policy one step further, by the act of Au- 
gust, IS2S, admitting cotton, when imported trom any Brit- 
ish Province, at 4d. or seven cents on 112 pounds; and 
charging 6 percent. ad valorem, when imported direct. 
Let Great Britain admit the produce of the United States, 
free of duty, through all her possessions, Northern and 
Southern; let her levy a discriminating duty, when import- 
ed direct, equal to the freight: let her open the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence, as wide as Jaw can make it; let Amer- 
ican property pass freely to and fro, through her Northern 
eolonies, and we shall soon see how completely we have 
placed the resourees of our country in the power of the 
ininisters of that rival nation, whose measures we are pre- 
tending to countervail. ‘These Nertherm colonies stand in 
a peculiar and dangerous relation to us#’ A free trade on 
that frontier, must afiect our finances and_ navigation, as 
sensibly as if Louisiana was to set our revenue laws at de- 
fanee, and proclaim the port of New Orleans open to all the 
world. It is even worse. Ournavy might blockade the 
mouths of the Mississippi, and we might take the chances 
of involving ourselves in war, by intercepting the vessels 
of foreign Powers; but we have not even that security, dan- 
gerous as it might be, against tmportations through the 
Northern colonies. They are not under the dominion of 
our jaws, norcan we biockade their ports; neither have we 
any right to complain, if they enjoy commerce without tax- 
ation or restriction. It is not their fault, if our colonized 
neighbors are treated more liberally and indulgently ty 
Parliament, than we ure by our own R: presentatives. It 
we wish to gratify Great Britain, and promete her interests, 
by injuring ourselves, and increasing her navigation, we 
shall keep our laws in their present condition, or make 
them worse, by piling new resirietions on trade; if we 
mean to save our revenue, ahd _ our resources, we 
must adopt Some Wiecr plan to coaunFarvanl the poly of our 
maritime rival. Her naval ascendenecy, gives her, in war. 
atl the advantages of free trade, by her dominion over the 
commerce of the world; in peage, she secures all its privi- 
leges, by abolishing restmetions, and opening, as far as she 
ean, by her own laws, every avenue of trade. While she 
has been thus animatmg old, and creating new channels of 
cominerce; while she has added millions to her tonnage, 
and thousands to her commercial marine, we have been 
searching for a market for cur surplus productions, by ex- 
‘eluding ourselves from an intercourse with the world. and 
t ende avoring to make ourselves mdependent of nations, by 
enlarging the navigation of our rival, destroying our own 
marine, and reducing our country to the degrading neces: 
sity of soliciting, ina future war, the alhanee of some ‘Imar- 
itime Power, to vindicate our national rights, and to pro- 
tect our snores. 

We cannot persuade ourselves to believe that Coneress 
wil] persist in a course so poorly calculated to encourage 
any branch of indusiry, and mevitably tending to a result 
so calamitous and humiliating. Whatever may, be our 
opinions of the influence of legislative stimulants, it must 
be evident to all, that prohibitory duties ean -never be per- 
manently enforced in a country with such vast and imagin- 
ary inland boundaries, and with a maritime frontier so ex- 
tensive and generally uninhabited. We are now making - 
an experiment very similar to that which we witnessed du- 
ring the late war. Uf that war had have continued five 
years longer, every part of the Union would have been fill- 
ed with British goods through the agency of our own citi- 
zens. We have, fortunately, just commenced this system, 
and it is also fortunate for us that the Northern colonies 
were not entirely liberated till 1826. When they were 
under a system of colonial restrictions, and we enjoyed 
moderate duties, our own merchants annually supplied the 
Canadian markets with the produce of those countries with 
which the colonies were not permitted to trade. By a 
change of policy by both Governments—by obstructing our 
channels of trade and opening those in the North, the tide 
of smuggling now runs in the opposite direction. But 1 
is not alone on that frontier that smuggling is carried on. 
We have otlered such high premiums for the encourage- 
ment of unlawful trade, that it exists to a very considerable 
extent on our Southern as well as Northern frontiers, and 
along all the gulfs, bays, rivers, and capes, of our Atlantic. 
borders. It is impossible to measure the extent of a trade, 
the existence of which depends.om: secrecy and despatch; 
but we may form some opinion of its growth by contrasting 
our present duties, revenue, and population, with those 
which existed more than twenty years ago. In the mets 
time, some articles, formerly imported, have been supplied 
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at home. and ad valorem merchandize has fallen in value, the revenue and enforcing the tariff, about 23,000 men; 
but the rapid increase of the consumption of luxuries has | five times the number of the army of the U. States—-besides 
Under our former moderate |the assistance of the police, and gendarmerie, &c. &c. 
duties the nett revenue from customs had msen to sixteen | She has actually more than 30,000 men to enforce her tex- 
millions annually. ‘The revenue collected in 1816 and 7 es and guard her revenue. . 
was extraordinary, owing to the flood of importations after | mere expense of collecting her revenue and other taxes, ts 
the war. The ten succeeding years, from 1818, to 1827 one hundred and twenty-eight millions of francs,or,upwards 
inclusive. averaged about sixteen millions annually, al-|of twenty-four millions of dollars, being more than double 


balanced these deficiencies. 


though we had, in the meantime, doubled our population 
and our duties. From 1792 to 1801,according to Mr. Gal- 
latin, the ratio of increase exceeded seventy per cent. while 
that of population was little more than thirty per cent. 
Had our consumption continued to increase, even In @ Ta- 
tio to our population, and had our high duties been en- 
forced, instead of eighteen millions, we ought now tofhave 
collected an annual revenue of forty or fifty millions of dol- 
lars. With our present population, and our existing tariff, 
our revenue ought to be more than double the amount col- 
lected in 1806 and 1807. It is evident from this falling 
off in our revenue, that the smuggling is not confined to 
manufactures, nor to tae Northern frontier, but that it em- 
braces sugar, coffee, tea, brandy, rum, gin, salt, pepper, 
nay, every article charged with a high duty, and that it ac- 
tually extends along our whoie Atlantic and Southern fron- 
tiers. But this extraordinary relative decline in our rev- 
enue, is owing principally no doubt, to the worst and uni- 
form tendency of high duties to diminish consumption. 
We say the worst: for however bad smuggling may be, 
on the score of economy, industry, circulation, and nation- 
al wealth, nothing can be so detrimental as enforcing laws 
which restrict and diminish the natural consumption of a 
nation’s population. We may form some idea of the influ- 
ence of high duties, in encouraging smuggling, and dimin- 
ishing consumption, by examining the document No. 10, 
which shows the fluctuations in the regular importation of 
coffee into Englahd for forty years. ‘These importatious 
vary uniformly with increased or diminished duties, and to 
an extraordinary extent. How much have Parliament add- 
ed to the commerce, navigation, agriculture, and general 
wealth of the British empire, by diminishing the duty, aug- 
menting the revenue, and increasing the consumption, from 
eight to upwards of sixteen millions of pounds. The re- 
duction, in 1745, of the duty on tea, from 4s. to Is. was 
followed by an increased consumption from 728,150 to 
4,866,180 pounds, making proper allowance for snuggling 
under the old duty. After the second reduction in 1754, 
the consumption was in three years trebled. In 1787, the 
duties on French wines and brandy were reduced fifty per 
cent. under a commercial treaty; but the revenue Was In- 
creased with the consumption. It is difficult to devise any 
efficient scheme for enforcing high or prohibitory duties. 
They have never been effectually executed in any country, 
and here it is utterly impracticable. All our legal provi- 
sions to guard against frauds, with the exception of actual 
examination and appraisement, answer no purpose whatever 
but to embarrass fair traders, and to encourage the sinug- 
gler, whom the most ingenious contrivances of law can 
never reach. Your Custom House officers should be well 
paid, and the committee propose to modify the very detec- 
tive system of subjecting their emoluments to all the fluc- 
tuations of trade. In many instances the collectors and 
surveyors have received for years, scarcely any salary or 
emoluments. Even where there is little commerce, you 
cannot dispense with their services, if you mean that the 
revenue should be guarded. The inspectors, and every 
officer in the service of the custom house, should be well 
paid, if you expect to ensure vigilance and fidelity. The 
committee also propose a bill embracing various provisions 
for further securing the collection of the revenue, and an- 
other preparatory to the introduction, partially, of a ware- 
housing system, on which subject they -beg leave to refer 
te their report of the last session. They are not, however, 
disposed to recommend, as a part of our policy, such mea- 
sures as have been adopted in other countries, for enforcing 
prohibitory duties. Our laws already give to all who de- 
tect smuggled goods, a large share of libelled and condemn- 
ed merchandize. When a provision like this, which en- 
lists the whole community, and virtually constitutes every 
citizer a custom house officer; when the powerful incen- 
tive of self interest fails as an instrument to enforce your 
revenue laws, it is idle to attempt any other means. But, 
whether practicable or uot, before we embark in any new 
scheme to enforce high duties, let us enquire into the ex- 
pense attending a similar experiment in other countries, 
and whether it is expedient to enlist in our service, as they 
have done, an army of revenue officers. In Great Britain, 
although encircled by limited marine frontiers, more easily 
euarded than ours, the actual expenditure for the year end- 
ing the Sth of January, 1829, for cruizers, preventive wa- 
ter guard, land guard, and harbor vessels, was £405,277 
3s. 4d. about equal in our money to 1,900,000 dollars. 





this is independent of the coast blockade, consisting of | whether the American Government was likely or not to 


1,200 to 2,000, enrolled on the books of the Navy, and 
ready to be called afloat at any moment. ‘The whole ex- 
pense of collecting the revenue from customs in 1828, was 
£1,454,009 2s. 9d. about 6,900,000 dollars; and of collect- 
ing the excise £1,209,753 lts. 9d. about 5,700,000 dol- 
lars; making an aggregate expenditure of twelve millions 
six hundred thousand dollars for collecting the taxes in 
Great Britain, being about two millions more than the 
whole mfalitary, naval, and civil expenses of our Federal 
(government. France, though falling far short of our im- 
mense boundaries, has an extensive inland frontier as well 
as sea-board. She is under the necessity of establishing 
three lines of revenue guards, one within the other, on her 


In the estimates for 1829, the 


the amount of all the expenditures of our Federal Govern- 
ment. The whole revenue from customs in France, is about 
110 millions of francs,very nearly the same as the revenue 
of the United States. The whole expenses of collecting 
our revenue, is between 7 and 800,000 dollars. Such are 
the consequences which grow out of an experiment to en- 
force prohibitory duties and exhorbitant taxes. How much 
better would it be for the people of Great Britain and 
France, were both to do away the necessity of such an ex- 
traordinary expenditure, by modeiating their taxes, and in- 
creasing their consumption and revenue; and were the for- 
merto apply twelve, and the latter twenty-three millions 
annually, towards extiiguishing their rational debt. If, on 
the comparatively limited circle of France, such an enor- 
mous expenditure of money is necessary in an attempt to 
enforce heavy unpositions on the people, what amount would 
probably be required ior a similar service, on our unmea- 
sured and even unexplored frontiers! The circle of our 
military frontier, excluding its angles and our At- 
lantic border, is five-thousand miles; and we have not, 
even in our army, a soldier for every mile. We have, be- 
sides, our extensive and winding coast, reaching from the 
British Provinces in the North, to Mexico. With such 
frontiers, and the experience of Great Britaan and France 
before us, itis not probable that we shall make the visiona- 
ry experiment of permanently enforcing a system of re- 
strictions on trade. If it ever is attempted, the expenses 
of such a service would exhaust the whole existing revenue 
of the United States, and render it necessary to follow the 
example of France and England, by introducing a system 
of internal excise, to make up the revenue required in our 
abortive attempt to enforce prohibitory duties. 


To be continued. 
x 


Strictures upon the “Commentaries on American Law, by 
James Kent, Esq. L.L. D.” 
No. VII. 


“UBI LIBERTAS EST IBI PATRIA.”—Franklin. 
We have said that the second object of the convention, 
in granting to Congress the power to regul*te commerce, 
was uniformity ia the commercial regulations of the sever- 
al states of the union. This uniformity of regulation was 
necessary— 

First, For ro of national retaliation against 
foreign nations: Secondly, For the purpose of preserving 
the harmony of the several states, constituting the confeder- 
acy. First, Wher foreign nations levied heavy restrictions 
or prohibitions on our trade there was no uniform common 
head, to counteract those restrictions and prohibitions, b) 
countervailing restrictions and prohibitions, and other re- 
taliatory measures. 

Mr. Hamilton says,( Federalist No. 22,) “The want of it 
(a federal superintendence, )has already operated asa bar to 
the formation of beneficial treaties with foreign nations, 
and has given occasions of disaffection between the 
states. No nation acquainted with our political association 
would be unwise enough to enter into stipulations with the 
United States, conceding on their part, privileges of im- 
portance, while they were apprised that the engagements 
on the part of- the United States, might at any moment be 
violated by its members; and while they found from expe- 
rience, that they might enjoy every advantage they desired, 
in our market, without granting us any return, but such as 
their momentary convenience might suggest.” 

Judge ‘Tucker says—“*The conduct of Great Britain in 
declining any commercial treaty with America, at that 
time, was unquestionably dictated at first by a knowledge 
of the inability of Congress to extort terms of reciproci- 
ty from her; and of that want of humanity among the 
states, which, under the confederation, was a perpetual bar 
to any restriction upon her commerce with the whole of the 
States; and any partial restriction would be sure to fail of 
effect."—1 Tuck. Black. p.1 app. p. 248. 
Mr. Jenkinson, (afterwards Lord Liverpool,) about that 
time openly declared, in ushering into the House of Com- 
mons,a bill for regulating the temporary intercourse be- 
tween the two countries, in his introduction, that similar 
provisions in former bills had been found to answer every 
purpose to the commerce of Great Britain, and that it would 
be prudent to persist in the plan until it should appear 





(COMMUNICATED.) 


exercise greater consistency. Several of the States en- 
deavored by separate prohibitions, restrictions, and exclu. 
sions, to influence the conduct of that Kingdom, in this 
particular; but the want of concert, arising from the want 
of a general authority, and from clashing of dissimilar views 
in the states, frustrated every experiment of the kind; and 
would have contiaued so to do, as long as the same obsta- 
cles and an uniformity of measures continued to exist.-—- 
Secondly, An uniformity of commercial regulations was 
necessary to the prosperity and harmony of the several 
States. 


the evil tendency of a multiplicity of commercial regula- 





frontiers. She has actually employed, in merely guarding 


“The commerce of the German Empire is in continuaj 
trammels, from the multiplicity of the duties which the 
several princes and states exact upon merchandise pass. 
ing through their territories, by means of which the fine 
streams and havigable rivers with which Germany is so hap. 
pily watered, are rendered almost useicss.”—Encyclopadia, 
article Empire. 

But it is not only the prosperity of commerce that js 
impaired by a multiplicity of laws upon the subject. The 
harmony of the confederacy is endangered. The several 
states were constantly snacting, interfering and retaliating 
laws, which were calculated tu interrupt the harmony of 
the confederacy. 

Mr. Hamilton savs—( Federalist No. 22,—“The interfe. 
ring and unneighborly regulations of s¢me states, contrary 
to the true spirit of the Union, have m different instances 
given just cause of umbrage to others; and it is to be feared 
that examples of this nature, if not restrained by a national 
control, would be multiplied and extended till they became 
net less serious sources of animosity and discord, than in. 
jurious impediments to the intercourse between the differ. 
ent parts of the confederacy.” 

Judge Tucker says—‘*When peace was concluded wit); 
Great Britain, a commercial 'rivalship very soon began to 
manifest itself among the several States, but between none 
more remarkable than Maryland and Virginia, to both 
which the waters of the Chesapeake and the Potomac were 
a common high-way. Scarcely a session of the General 
Assembly passed over in either state, without some change 
in the duties upon imposts and tonnage, with a view to 
counteract some law or regulation of the other. Various 
attempts were made to produce an uniformity in their cus. 
tom-house systems, but without effect.—1 Twuek. Black. p. 
l. app. p. 245. 

And it was the necessity of an uniformity in the commer. 
cial regulations of the confederacy, that led to the abolition 
of the old articles of confederation and the adoption of the 
present constitution of the United States. 

“Tae first efforts,” says Mr. Kent, “to relieve the people 
of this country from a state of national degradation and 
ruin, came from Virginia, in a proposition for a convention 
of delegates to regulate our commerce with foreign nations. 
A convention of delegates was accordingly called, whic); 
eventuated in the formation of the constitution of the Uni. 
ted States. Judge Tucker, in giving the history of the 
formation of the present constitution, says—‘The proces: 
of the second revolution in our political system, was ex. 
tremely rapid. Its origin may be deduced from three dis. 
tinct sources: ‘The discontents of the army and other pud- 
lic creditors. The decay of commerce which had been di- 
verted from its former channels; and the backwardness or 
total neglect of the State Legislatures in complying wit) 
the requisitions and recommendations of Congress.” And 
after describing the discontents of the army and other pub- 
lic creditors, and the financial embarrassments, he says-- 

“Every creditor of government, of which there wer 
thousands besides the army, now dispersed among the cit). 
zens, became an advocate for the change of such an inefii- 
cient governinent, from which they saw it was in vain ty 
hope for satisfaction of their various demands.” 

“But it is not probable,” continues Professor Tucker. 
“that the discontents or clamours of the creditors of govern. 
ment alone, would have been suflicient to effectuate a fun- 
damental change in the government, had not other cause- 
conspired to render its inefficiency the subject of observa- 
tion and comp aint ainong a very numerous class of citizens. 
these were the commercial part of the people inhabiting al. 
most exclusively all the sea-ports and other towns on th 
continent, and dispersed at small intervals throughout the 
whole country.” And after describing the deranged stat 
of commerce, he says—“The little regard which was paid 
to the requisitions of Congress, for money from the States. 
to discharge the interest of the national debt, and in parti- 
cular that part due to foreigners, or foreign states, and tv 
defray the ordinary expenses of the federal government, 
gave rise to a proposition, that Congress sheuld be author- 
ized, for a period of twenty-five years, to impose a duty o! 
five per ct. on all goods unperted into the United States.— 
Most of the States had consented to the measure, but th 
number required by the confederation could not be prevail- 
ed on to adopt it; New York and Rhode Island were par- 
ticularly opposed to it. ‘Thus a project which might, per- 
haps, have answered every beneficial purpose afterwards. 
by the new constitution was disconcerted, from the jealous) 
of granting a limited power for a limited time, by the same 
people who within three years afterwards, surrendered 
much larger portion of the right of sovereignty without re- 
serve.” 

He afterwards concludes—“The total derangement 0‘ 
commerce, as well as of the finances of the United States. 
had proceeded to such lengths before the conclusion of the 
year 1825, that early in the succeeding year, commissioner: 
were appointed by the State of Virginia, to meet such con- 
missioners 2s might be appointed by other States, for th: 
purpose of “considering how far an uniform system in th 
commercial regulations may be necessary to their commoi 
interest and their permanent harmony, and te report to the 
several states, such an act relative to that object, as when 
unanimously ratified by them, would enable Congress effec: 
tually to provide for the same.” ‘The commissioners a:- 
sembled at Annapolis, accordingly, in September, 178¢, 
but were met only by commissioners from four of the twelve 
States. They considered the number of States represented 





The German Empire will furnish us with an example of| to be too few to proceed to business—but before they sep- 


arated, wrote a letter to their constituents, recommending 





tions, among the members of a confederacy. 


the appointment of deputies to meet in Philadelphia’ in the 
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.yoceeding May, for the purpose of extending the revisior 
of the federal system to all its defects. In pursuance 
whereof the legislature of Virginia passed an act, appoint- 
ing seven commissioners to meet such deputies as may be 
appointed by other States, to assemble as recommended, and 
join in “devising and discussing all such alterations, ane. 
jurther provisions as may be necessary to render the federal 
constitution, adequate to the exigencies of the Union; and 
in reporting such an act for that purpose, to the U. States 
in Congress, as when agreed to by them, and duly confirmed 
by the several states, would effectually’ provide for the 
same.” Similar measures were adopted by all the States 
in the Union except Rhode Island; deputies assembled 
from all the other States; but instead of amendments to the 
confederation, they produced a plan for an entire change 
of the form of the federal government, and not without 
come innovation of its principles-"-—1 Tuck. Black. part 1, 
app. p- 160. 

From the foregoing historical sketches of the federal! 
constitution, it appears that the only motives which led to 
the adoption of the present constitution, were, first: 
mon defence; and, second: commerce. 


coMm- 





It was commerce, then, that led to the formation of the 
new constitution, and not a power over the subjects of inter- | 
nal improvements, &c. Among all the arguments in favor | 
of the new constitution, and the benefits anticipated from 
its adoption, it was never even hinted that jt would have 
any control over internal improvements, agriculture, manu- 
factures, or charters of incorporation, or seminaries of learn- | 
ing. Had such an opinion been entertained, it never | 
would have been formed by the convention nor adopted by | 
the states. For there was a peculiar sensitiveness in the | 
convention upen the subject of state rights and internal af- | 
fairs. Nor was any objection ever made to the articles of | 
confederation, that the federal government had no power ot | 
legislation over these subjects. The only objects conteim- 
plated by the framers of the constitution, to be eflectuated 
by commerce, were revenue and retaliation. 

Every act of Congress, therefore, regulating commerce, 
must have either the one or the other of these objects in 
view, or they are unconstitutional. Butthe American Sys- 
tem has neither the one nor the other in view.—Both are 
defeated. SU LPICIUS. 
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Message of the Liberator President to the Constituent Con- 
gress of the Republic of Colombia, in 1830. 
| Translated for the N. 


: Daily Advertiser. | 
Fellow-citizens:—I beg lea 


felicitate you on the 
opening of the Congress, which, im the name of the nation, 
is about to perform the important duties of a Legislature. 
(;reat and arduous is the work of giving a constitution to a 
people emerging from oppression, through anarchy and civil 
war, without being previously prepared to receive the salu- 
tary reformation at which it aspires... Bat. the perusal of 
history, the examples of the old and the new world, the ex- 
perience oi a revolution of iwenty years, must serve as so 
inany beacons placed in the midst of the darkness of the fu- 
ture; and I flatter myself with the hope, that your wisdom 
may rise so high as firmly to control the passions of some, 
and the ignorance of the multitude; consulting, as is proper, 
the enlightened reason of sensible men, whose influential 
voices afiord valuable assistance in resolving questions of 
high policy. For the rest, you will derive important coun- 
cil from the very nature of our country, which comprehends 
the elevated regions of the Andes, and the secluded banks 
of the Oroneco. Examine it in all its extent, and you will 
learn, from the infallible mistress of men, what Congress 
has to dictate for the happiness of the Colombians. Our 
history will tell you much, and our necessities much: but 
still the cries of our grief will be more persuasive for the 
want of repose and liberty secured. 


ve to 


Happy the Congress, if it extends to Colombia these su- 
preme benefits:—by this it will merit the purest benedic- 
tions! The Congress being assembled, to form the funda- 
mental code which is to govern the Republic, and to appoint 
the functionaries who shall administer it, it is the duty of 
the government to instruct you in the knowledge possessed 
by the respective ministers, of the present situation of the 
State, that you may be able to establish it in a manner cor- 
responding with the nature of things. It belongs to the 
President of the Council! of State to inform you of their la- 
bors during the last eighteen months; if they have not been 
correspondent with the hopes we might have entertained, 
they have at least exceeded the obstacles opposed to the 
progress of the administration by the turbulence of national 
war and internal convulsions; evils which, thanks to Divine 
Providence, have subsided, to the benefit of clemeney and 
peace. 


Turn your sovereign attention to the origin and progress 
of these difficulties. The disturbances which unfortunate- 
ly occurred in 1826, obliged me to come from Peru, al- 
though I was resolved not to receive the first constitutional 
magistracy, because I had been re-elected during my ab- 
sence. Being urgently called to restore concord, and to 
avoid civil war, | could not refuse my services to the coun- 
try, from which I received that new honor, and unequivo- 
eal proofs of confidence. 

The national representation entered on the consideration 
of the causes of discord by which minds were excited; and 
convinced that radical means existed which ought to be 
adopted, submitted to the necessity of anticipating the as- 
sembling of the grand convention. This body was install- 


| elements exerted themselves with the violence of passion, 





ed in the height of party spirit, and by it dissolved, oppor- 
iunity not being given to the members to agree on the im- 
provements they meditated. Seeing the Republic menac- 
ed by acomplete dissolution, | was obliged anew to sustain 
it ijn a similar crisis; and if the nation had not been called 
io deliberate on its own preservation, the Republic would 
have been torn in pieces by the hands of its own citizens. 
it had wished to honor me with its confidence—a confi- 
dence which | ought to respect as the most sacred law.— 
When the country was about to perish, could | vacillate? 
Lhe laws which had been violated by the noise of arms and 
the dissensious of the people, wanted force. The legisla- 
live body tad already decreed, knowing the necessity of 
the case, that the assembly should meet which would be 
able to reform the constitution; and already, indeed, the 
convention had declared unauimously that a reformation 
Wis Very Lecessaly. So solemn a declarauion, connected 
with the preceding, propounded a formal sentence against 
the political compact of Colombia. The Constitution of 
isli ceased to exist, both in opinion and im fact. 

The condition of the country was dreadful; and mine 





still more so, because | was placed at the discretion of opine} 
ious and suspicious. I was not discouraged by attacks on | 
a reputation acquired in &@ i0ug Course O1 services, in W hich | 
irequent similar sacrifices were necessary. ‘ile pene oA 
decree which ft passed on Une 27th August, IS2s. ougiit to 
have convinced all, that my ardent aesire Was to ri heve 
myseli of the iasupportable weight of unlunited authority, | 
and that the Republic might again obtain a constitution 
through its representatives. But I had hardly begun to ex- 
ercise the funcuons Of supreme chief, when the oppostig 





and ihe ferocity Of crime. An attempt was made on thy | 
life; a civil War was kindled; the government of Peru was| 
animated by this example, and by other means, to invade 
our southern depertinents, with expectations of conquest 
and usurpation. 1 do not speak on mere conjecture, fel- 
low-cilizens; itis supported by facts and authentic docu- 
ments. War became inevitable. The army of General 
Lamar was routed b, Cur arms, in the most signal and glo- 
rious manner, at Tarqui; aud the remains of it were saved 
by the generosity of the conquerors. Notwithstanding the 
magnanimity of the Colombians, Gen. Lamar again began 
the war, overthrowimg treaties, and on his owu part opening 
hostilities; while I replied, by inviting him again to make 
peace, but he calummiated us, and miuyured us with insults. 
‘The department of Guayaquil was the vicum of his extray- 
agant pretcisions. 

Not being in possession of a military marine, exposed to 
inundations in the winter, and other difficulties, we were 
obliged to await the favorable season to recover the place. 
In this state of things a national decision, according to an 
expression of the supreme chief of Peru, vindicated our 
conduct, and freed our enemies from Gen. Lamar. The 
political aspect of that republic being thus changed, the 
way was opened for negociauon, and we recovered Guaya- 
quil by an armistice. Finally on the 22d of Sept. the trea- 
ty of peace was formed, which termimated a war in which 
Colombia defended her dignity and nights. I congratulate 
myself, the Congress and the nation on the satisfactory re- 
sult of our affairs in the south, as well from the conclusion 
of the war as the unequivocal indications of good wishes 
we have received from the Peruvian goverument, nobly con- 
fessing that we were provoked to the war by evil designs. 
No government has rendeied such satisfaction to another 
as Peru tous, and for her magnanimity she has claims on 
our highest esteem. 

Feiiow Citizens! If peace has been concluded with that 
moderation which was to be hoped for between nations of 
brothers, who ougitt not to employ the arms consecrated to 
liberty and mutual preservation: we have also been lenient} 
towards our unfortunate people of the south who had ex-! 
posed themselves to civil war, or had been seduced by en- 
emies. It is gratifying to me to say to you, that in termin- 
ating domestic disseisious not a drop of blood has staimed 
the vengeance of the Jaws; and although a valiant general 
and his followers fell in the field ef death, their chastise- 
ment came from the hand of the Mest High, when irom 
ours they might have received the clemency we evtended 
to those who survived. Ail enjoy liberty im spite oi their 
misdeeds. ‘The country bas suffered extremely in these in- 
juries, which we shall ever remember with griei; and if 
any thing can mitigate our affliction, it is the consolation 
we have, that no part can be attributed to us in its ongin, 
and our having been as generous to our enemies as We were 
able. We grieve indeed at the sacrifice of certain oilen- 
ders on the altar of justice, and although parricides deserve 
not forgiveness, many of them received it from my hands, 
and perhaps the most cruel of them. 

Let this horrible picture be preserved by us as our exam- 
ple; let it serve us for the future like those fearfui blows 
which Providence inflicts upon us in the course of our lives, 
for our correction. It belongs to Congress to gather whole- 
some fruits from this tree of bitterness, or at least to avoid 
its poisonous shade. Had it not been my honorable for- 
tune to call you to represent the rights of the people, in or- 
der to form or improve our institutions, this would be the 
place to show you the result ef twenty years consecrated 
to the country’s service. But I neither ought nor dol de- 
sire to point out to you what all the citizens have a right to 
request. All can, and are obliged to submit their opinions, 
fears and wishes to those who have contributed to heal so- 
ciety, afflicted by disturbances and weakness. I alone am 
forbidden to perform this civic duty; because, having call- 
ed you together, and marked out your powers, I am not per- 














ime; and my own to accepting it. 


| nocent in the eyes of suspicion-—I alone am entitled to 





mitted in any manner to influence your deliberations. Be- 
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side this it would he ill-timed to repeat to those chosen 
from the people, what Colombia publishes in letters of 
blood. My only duty is reduced to submitting myself with- 
out restriction to the code and the magistrates you may give 
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| Us; and it is my only aspiration, that the will of the people 


be proclaimed, respected and fulfilled by their delegates. 

With this object, make dispositions that all the peopl 
may make known their opinions with full liberty and securi- 
ty, with no other restrictions than such as order and modera- 
tion should prescribe. Thus has been verified, and you will 
find in the petitions which will be submitted to your consid- 
eration, the ingenuous « xpression of the popular wish. All 
the provinces await your determinations: in all parts the as- 
semblies which have been held tor this object, have been di- 
rected by good order and respect for the authority of gov- 
ernment and the constituent congress. We have only tola- 
ment excess in the Junta of Caraccas, of which also your pru- 
dence and wisdom must judge. 


I fear, with some reason, that my sincerity will be doubted 
when I speak to you of the magistracy which must preside 
over the Republic. But the Congress ought to be convinc- 
ed, that its honor is opposed to any thoughts of nominating 
Should you, in any 
event, make this important authority to revert upon the same 
person who presented itto you? Should you dare, without 
regard to your reputation, vie ld your sulfrages to me'— 
Would not this be appointing myself? 


Far be from you 
and from me sotanoble an act! 


Under obligations, as you are, to constitute the govern- 
ment of the Republic, within and without your own body, 
you will find illustrious citizens who may fill the presiden- 
ey of the state with glory and advantage. All, all my fel- 
low-citizens enjoy the inestimable fortune of eppearing in- 
aSs- 
Free me, 1 beseech you, frem the re- 
proach which so constantly awaits me while I occupy a sta- 
tion which ts inseparably connected with the stigma of am- 
bition. Believe me, anew magistrate is now indispensable 
tor the Republic. The people wish to know if I will ever 
cease togovernthem. The American States regard me 
with a certain anxiety, which may at some period draw up- 
on Colombia evils resembling those of the war in Peru.— 
Even in Europe, there are not wanting those who fear that 
I, by my conduct, may discredit the noble cause of liberty. 
Ah! how many conspiracies and wars have we not suffered, 
through attempts against my authority and my person!— 


pire at tyranny. 


Those calamities have brought suficrings on the people, 
whose sacrifices would have been avoided if, from the first, 
the legislators of Colombia had not compelled me to receive 
a charge which has overwhelmed me more than all the war 
an@ iis attendants. 

Fellow citizens, show yourselves worthy to represent a 
free people, by banishing every idea of my being necessa- 
ry to the republic. If one man were necessary to sustain 
the state, the state ought not to exist, and, in the end, 
would not exist. The magistrate whom you seek, will 
doubtless prove a rainbow of domestic peace, a bond of 
brotherhood, a consolation for overthrown parties. All 
Colombians will surround that happy mortal—he will 
press them in the arms o! friendship, and form of them a 
family of citizens. I will ebey, with the most cordial re- 
spect, that legitimate magistrate: I will follow him as a 
messenger of peace: I will upnold aim with my swordand 
all my strength. Every thing will add energy, respect, 
and submission to the man of your choice. I swear it, le- 
cislaters—I! promise it, in the name of the Colombian peo- 
ple andarmy. The republic will be happy, if, on accept- 
ing my resignation, you will appoint as President a citizen 
beloved by the nation: it will be destroyed if you insist on 
my governing it. Hear my supplications—save the re- 
public—save my glory, which is that of Colombia. 

Dispose of the Presidency, which I respectfully abdi- 
cate into your bands. From this day Iam nothing brt a 
citizen, armed to defend the country and to obey the gov- 
ernment. My public functions have ceased forever. I 
make you a formal and solemn delivery of the supreme 
authority, which the votes of the nation have conferred up- 
on me. 

You have come from all the provinces; you are their 
most choice citizens; you have served in all public offices; 
you know the local and general interesis; in nothing are 
you deficient for e‘\ecting the regeneration of the repub- 
lic, which is languishing in every branch of its administra- 
tion. You will allow my last act to be, to recommend to 
you to protect our holy relgion, the abundant source of 
the blessings of Heaven. The national revenue calls your 
attention, especially to the system of collection. The pub- 
lic debt, which is the canker of Colembia, demands from 
you its most sacred rights. The army, which possesses 
innumerable titles to the national gratitude, has need of a 
radical organization. -Justice asks for laws able to defend 
the rights anc innocence of free men. It is necessary to 
create all these; and you ouglt to lay the foundation of 
prosperity, to establish the general basis of our public or- 
ganization. 

Fellow citizens—I blush to tell you that independence 1s 
the only benefit we have acquired, at the cost of the rest. 
But it opens the door to us to regain them by conqu*t.un- 
der your sovereign auspices, with all the splendor o .  *y 
and liberty. SIMCN BOLIVAR. 

Bogota, January 20th, 1830. 





The Chevalier Pepersen, Minister of Denmark, arrived 
in the city of Washington on Friday trom his residence 1n 
Philadelphia, and took lodgings at Gadsby’s. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. —— | 
SECOND SPEECH OF MR. WEBSTER, 


- ON MR. FOOTS RESOLUTION. 





these, and to cons 
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the eulogium pronounced on the character of the State of 





SENATE. 
Tvrspay, Jan. 26. 
(Continued from page 198.) 


Mr. President, in carrying his warfare, such as it was, 
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ider how far they are just and constitu- 
Before doing that, however, let me observe, that 


South Carolina, by the honorable gentleman, for her rev- 
olutionary and other merits, meets my hearty concur- 
rence. I shall notacknowledge, that the honorable mem- 
ver goes before me in regard tor whatever of distinguish- 
ed talent o: distinguished character South Carolina has 
produced. [ claim part of the honor, I partake in the 


any branch of it; but that, on the contrary, the States may 
lawfully decide for themselves, and each State for itself, 
whether, in a given case, the act of the General Govern. 
ment transcends its power. 

I understand him to insist, that if the exigency of the 
case,in the opinion of any State Government, require it, 
such State Government may, by its own sovereign autho- 
rity, annul an act of the General Government, which it 
deems plaialy and palpably ancons itutional. 
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‘nto New England, the honorable gentleman ail along 
professes to be acting on the defensive. He desires to 
~onsider me as having assailed South Carolina, and insists 
that he comes forth only ashe champion, and in her de- 
fence Sir, 1 do not admit that I made any attack what- 
ever on South Carolina. Nothing likeit. The honorable 
member, in his first speevh, expressed opimions, in regard 
to revenue, and some other topics, which [ heard both with 
pain and with surprise. I told the gentleman that I was 
aware that such sentiments were entertained out of the 
Government, but bad not expected to find them advanced 
in it; that TI knew there were persons in the South wno 
speak of our Union with injifference, or douvt, taking | 














to the Union. and to weaken its connexion. 
ie sum and substan ‘e of all l said on the subject. 
is constitutes the attack, which called on the ciivalry o: 
ve gentleman, in his opinion, to harry us with such a 
foray, among the party pamphlets and party proceedings 
of Massachusetts! If he means that [spoke with dissat- 
isfaction or disrespect of the ebullitions of individuals in 
South Carolina, it is true. Bui, if be means that I had 
assailed the character of the State, ber honor, or patriot- 
ism, that 1 had reflected on her history, or her conduct, he 
had not the slightest ground for any such assumption. I 
did not even refer, T thik, in my observations, to any col- 
lection of individuals. I said nothing of the recent Con- 
ventions. I spoke in the most guarded and caretul mau- 
ner, and only expressed my regret for the publication of 
opinions which ] presumed the honorable member dis- 
approved as much as myself. In this, it seems, I was 
mistaken. I do not remember that the gentleman has 
disclaimed any sentiment, or any opinion, of a supposed 
anti-U nion tendency, which on all or any of the recent 
occasions, has heen expressed. The whole drift of his 
speech has been rather to prove, that, in divers times and 
manners, sentiments, equally liable to my objection, have 
been promulgated in New England. And one would sup- 
pose that his object, in this reference to Massachus ts, 
was to find a precedent to justily proceedings in the South, 
were it not for the reproach and contumely with which he 
labors, all along, to load his precedents. By way of de- 
fending South Carolina from what he chooses to think an 
attack on her, he first quotes the example of Massachu 
setts, and then denounces that example, in good set terms. 
This two-fold purpose, not very consistent with itseli, one 
sould think, was exhibited more than once in the course 
of his speech. He referred, for instance, to the Hariford 
Convention. Did he do this for authority, or for a topic 
of reproach? Apparently for both: for he told us that 
he should find no fault with the mere fact of holding such 
a Convention, and considering and discussing such ques- 
tions as he supposes were then and there discussed; but 
what rendered it obnoxious was the time it was holden, and 
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pride ol 
men, one and all 
neys, the Sumpters, the Marions—Aimrricans all—whose 
fame is no more to be hemmed in by State lines, than 
their talents and patriotism were capable of being cir- 
cumscribed within the same narrow limi-s. 
and generation they served and honored the country, and | 
the whole country; and their renown is of the treasures of 
the whole country. 


‘it happened to spring up beyond the litde limits of my 


ber great names. I claim them for country- 
The Laurens, the Rutledges,the Pinek- 
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Sir, | thank 


When IT shall ve found, Sir, in my place here in 


own State, or neighborhood; when I retuse, for any such 
cause or tor any cause, the homage due to Amer- 
talent, to elevated patriotism, to sincere devo- 
tion ‘o liverty and the country; or if | an un- 


Cali 
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the South Carolina doctrine. 
to compare it with the Constitution. 
a preliminary emark, that I call this the South Carolina 
doctrine, only because the gentleman himself bas so deno- 
In their day | minated it. 





common endowment of heaven—il I see extraordinary 
capacity and virtue in any son of the Sou h—and it 
moved by local prejudice, or gangrened by State jealousy 
I get up here to abate the tithe of a hair from lis just 
character and just lame, may my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth! Sir let me recur to pleasing recol- 
leciions—let me indulge in refreshing remembrance ot 
the past let me remind you that im early times no States 
cherished greater harmony, both of privciple anu of teel- 
ing, than Massachuset's and South Carolina. Would to 
God that harmony nugitagain return. Stoulder to shoul- 
der they went throug! the Revolution — hand in hand they 
stood round the Anuristration of Washington, and felt 
his own great arm lean on them for support. Unkind 
feeling, it it-exist, alienation and distrust, ure the growth, 
unnatural to such soils, of false primcipies since sown. 
ihey are weeds, the seeds of whieh that same great arm 
never scattered. 

Mr. President, Pshall enter on no encomivum upon Mas- 
sachusetts—she needs nove. ‘There she is—bebold ter, 
and judge for yourselves. There is her history—tie 
world knows it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. 
Chere is Boston, and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunk- 
er’s Hill—and there they will remaim forever. The bones 
of her sons, falling in the great struggle fer ludependence, 
now he mugled with the soil of every State from New 
England to Georg.a; and there they will lie torever. And, 
sir, When American liberty raised its first voice, and 
where its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it stil 
lives, in the strength of its manhood, and full of its origin- 
al spirit. If discord and disunion shall wound it—il par- 





the circumstances of the country, then existing. We were 
in a war, he said, and the country needed all our aid; the 
hand of Government required to be strengthened, not weak- 
ened; and patriotism should have postponed such proceed- 
ings to another day. The thing itself, then, is a precedent, 
the time and manner of it, onl», subject of censure. Now, 
Sir, I go much farther, on this point, than the honorable 
member. Suppesing, asthe gentleman seems to, that the 
Hartford Convention assembled for any such purpose as 
breaking up the Union, because they tho ght unconstitu- 
tional laws had been passed, or to concert on that subject, 
or to calculate the value of the Union; supposing this to 
be their prrpose, or any part of it, then I say the meeting 
itself was disloval, and was obnoxious to censure, whether 
held in time of peace or time of war, or under whatever 
circumstances. The material matter is the object Is 
dissolution the object? fat be, external circumstances 
may make it a more or less aggravated case, but cannot 
effect the principle. I do not hold, therefore, sir, that 
he Hartford Convention was pardonable, even to the ex- 
tent of the gentleman’s admission, if its ebjects were re- 
ally such as have been imputed te it. Sir, there never 
was a time. tinder any degree of excitement, in which the 
flartiord Convention, or any other Convention, could 
maintain itself one moment in New England, if assembled 
for any such purpose as the gent!eman says woul! have 
been an allowable purpose: To hold Conventions to de- 
cide questions of constitutional law!—to try the binding 
validity of statutes, by votes ina Convention! Sir, the 
Hartford Convention, I presume, would not desire that the 
honorable gentleman should be their defender or advocate, 
if he puts their case upon such untenable and extravagant 
srounds. 

Then, Sir, the gentleman has no fault to find with these 
recently promulgated South Carolina opinions. And 
certainly he need have none; for his own sentiments, as 
now advanced, and advanced on reflection, as far as I 
have been able to comprehend them, go the full length of 
all these opinions. I propose, Sir, to say something on 


ty strife and blind ambition shali bawk at and tear 1—uil 


folly and madness—if uneasiness under sal tary restraint, 


shall succeed to separate it from that Union, by which 
alone its existence is made sure, it will stand, in the end, 
by the side of that eradle in which its infancy was rocked; 
it will stretch forth its arm with whatever of vigor it may 
sull retain, over the friends who gather round it; and it 
will fall at last. if fallit must, amiust the proudest monu- 
ments of its own glory, and on the very spot of its origin. 

There yet remains to be poitormed, Mr. President, by 
far the most grave and important duty, which I feel to be 
devoived on me by this occasion. It is to state, and to 
detend, what I conceive to be the true principles of the 
Constitution under which we are here assembled. I might 
well have desired that so weighty a task should bave tailen 
intoother and ablerhands. IL could have wished that it 
should have been executed by those, whose character and 
experience give weight and influence to their opinions, 
such as cannot possibly belong to mine. But sir, I bave 
met the occasion, notsought it; and I shail proceed to 
state my own sentiments, without challenging for them 
any particular regard, with studied plainness, and as much 
precision as possible. 

I understand the honorable gentleman from South Caro- 
lina to maintain, that it isa right of the State Legislatures 
to interfere, whenever, in their judgment, this Government 
transcends its Coustitutional limits, and to arrest the ope- 
rations of its laws. 

I understand him to maintain this right, as a right exist- 
ing under the Constitution; not as a right to overthrow it, 
on the ground of extreme necessity, such as would justify 
violent revolution. 

1 understand him to maintain an authority, on the part 
of the States, thus to interfere, for the purpose of correct- 


checking it, and of compelling it to conform to their opin- 
ion of the extent of its powers. 

{ understand him to maintain, that the ulumate power 
of judging of the Constitutional extent ofits own authority, 





3s not lodged exclusively in the General Government, or 


ing the exercise of power by the General Government, of 


This is the sum of what I understand from him to be 
I propose to consider it, and 
Allow me to say, as 


1 do not feel at liberty to say that South Car- 


olina, as a State, has ever advanced these sentiments. [| 


hope she bas not, and never may. That a great majority 


[lim whose honored name the gen-| of her people are opposed to the tariff laws is doubtless 
ileman himself bears—does he suppose me less capable of | 
cratitude for tis patriotism, or sympathy for his suffer-| 
ings, than if his eyes had first opened upon the light in 
Massachusetts instead of South Carolina? Sir, does he 
mains to magnity its evils, and to say nothing of its Vene-| suppose it in bis power to exhibit a Carolina name so | 
fits: that the honorable member himself, [was sure , could | bright as to produce euvy im my busom? No, Sir, im- 
never be one of these; and I regretted the expression of creased graufcation and delight, rather. s | | 
such opinions as he had avowed, because I thouznt thei | God, thatul Lam gifted with little of the spirit whieh ts 
obvious tendency was to encourage feelings ot disrespect said to be able to raise mortals to the skies, I have yet 
This, sir, is /none, as Itrust, of that other spint, which would drag angels 
And | down. 
| thegdenate, or elsewhere, to sneer at public merit, because 


true. That a majority, somewhat less than that just men- 
tioned, conscientiously believe these laws unconstitutional, 
may probably also be true. But, that any majoritv holds 
to the right of direct State interference, at State discretion 
the right of nu lifying acts of Congress by acts of States 
legislation, is more than T know, and what I shall be slow 
to believe, 

That there are individuals, besides the honorable gen- 
tleman. who do maintain these opinions, is quite certain, 
I recollect the recent expression of a sentiment, which 
circumstances attending its utte'ance and publication, 
justify us in supposing was not unpremeditated. “The 
“sovereignty of the State; never to be co. trolled, constru- 
“ed, or decided on, but by her own teeling of honorable 
“justice.” 

Mr. Hayne here rose, and said, that for the purpose 
of being clearly understood, be would state, that his pro- 
position was im the words of the Virginia reso‘ution, as 
follows: 

“That this Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily 
declare, that it views the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as resviting trom the compact, to which the States 
are parties, as limited by the plain sense and intention of 
the instrument constituting that compact, as no farther 
valid than they are authorized by the grants enumerated in 
that compact; and that, in case of a deliberate, palpable 
and dangerous exercise of other powers, not granted by 
the said compact, the States who are parties thereto have 
the right, and are in duty bound to interpose for arresting 
the progress of the ond, and for maintaining, within their 
respective limits, the authorities, rights and libe:ties apper- 
laing to them.”?| 

Mr. Wessrer, resumed: 

[ am quite aware, Mr President, of the existence of the 
resoluuion which the gentleman read, and has now repeat- 
ed, and that he relies on it, as his authority. TU know the 
source, (00, from wiach it is understood to have proceeded. 
I need not say, that I have much respect for the constitu- 
tonal upinions of Mr. Madison; they would weigh greatly 
with me, always. But, before tne authority of his opinion 
be vouched forthe genitleman’s proposition, it will be pro- 
per to consider what is the fair interpretation of that re- 
~olution, to which Mr. Madison is understood to have giv- 
lis sanction. As the gentleman construes it, itis an au- 
ihority for him. Possibly, he may not have adopted the 
right construction, That resolution declares, that in the 
case of the dangerous exercise of powers, not granted by 
the General Government, the Slates may interpose to arrest 
the progress of the evil. But how interpose, and what 
does this declaration purport?) Does it mean no more, than 
that there may be extreme cases, in which the people, in 
any mode of assembling, may resist usurpation, and re- 
lieve themselves tromatyrannical government? No one 
wilideny ‘his. Such resistance is not only acknowledged 
to be just in America, but in England also. Blackstone 
admits as much, im the theory and practice too, of the 
English constitution. We,sirwho oppose the Carolina 
doctrine, do not deny, that the people may, if they choose, 
throw off any government, when it becomes oppressive 
and intolerable, and erect a better in its stead. We all! 
know, that civil institutions are established forthe public 
benefit, and that when they cease to answer the ends of 
their existence, they may be changed. But I do not un- 
derstand the doctrine now contended for, to be that which. 
for the sake of distinctness, we may call the right of revo- 
lution. lLunderstand the gentleman to maintain, that with- 
out revolution, without civil commotion, without rebellion, 
a remedy tor supposed abuse and transgression of the 
powers of the General Government, lies in a direct appeal 
to the interference of State Governments.—|Mr. Hayne 
here rose: He did not contend, he said, for the mere right 
of revolution, but for the right of constitutional resistance. 
What he maintained was, that in case of a plain, palpa- 
ble violation of the constitution by the General Govern- 
ment, a State may interpose; and that this interposition 
is constitutional.|—Mr. Wensrer resumed: So, sir, I un- 
derstood the gentieman, and am happy to find that I did 
not misunderstand him. What he contends for is, that it 
is constitutional to interrupt the administration of the con- 
stitution itself, in che hands of those who are chosen and 
sworn to admivister it, by the direct interference, in form 
of law, of the States, in virtue of their sovereign capacity. 
The inherent right in the people to reform their govern- 
ment, | do not deny; and they have another right, and that 
is, to resist unconstitutional laws, without overturning the 
Government. It is no doctrine of mine, that unconstitu- 
tional laws bind the people. The great question 1s, whose 





prerogative is it lo decide on the constitutionality, or uncon- 
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the proposition of the gen‘leman: I do not admit it. If; 
the gentleman had intended no more than to assert the | 
right of revolution, for justifiable cause, he would have said | 
only what all agree to. But I cannot conceive that there’ 
can bea middle course, between submission to the laws, 
when regularly pronounced constitutional, on the one hand, 
and open resistance, which is revolution, or rebellion, on 
the other. I say, the right of a State to annul a law of | 
Congress,cannot be maintained, but on the ground of the 
uvahenable right of man to resist oppression; that is to- 
say, upon the ground of revolution. 1 admit, that, there ts) 
an ultimate violent remedy, above the constitution, and im | 
defiance of the constitution, which may be resorted to, when 
a revolution is to be justified. But Ido not admit, that, ) 
under the constitution and in conformity with it, there is) 
any mode in which a State Government, as a member of 
the Union, can interfere and siop the progress of the Gen- 
eral Government, by force of her own laws, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever. 

This leads us to inquire into the origin of this Govern- 
nent, and the source of its power. Whose agent is it? Is) 
it the creature of the State Leeislatures, or tie creature of | 
the People? Ifthe Government of the United States be | 
the agent of the State Governments, then they may control | 
it. provided they can agree in the manner of controlling | 
it; if it is the agent of the People, then the People alone | 
can control it. restrain it, modity or reform it. 
vable enough, that the doctrine for which the honorable 
centleman contends, leads him to the necessity of main- 
taining, not only that this General Government ts the erea- 
ture of the States, but that it 1s the creature of each of the 
States severally; so that each may assert the power, for 
itself, of determining whether it acts withic the limits of its 
authority. It is the servant of four-and-twenty masters, 
of different wills and diflerent purposes; and yet bound to 
obey all. This absurdity, (for it seems no less) arises 
from a misconception as to the origin of this Government 
and its true character. Ut is, sir, the People’s Constitution, 
the People’s Government, made for the People; made by 
the People; and answerable to the People. The People 
of the United States have declared that this Constitution 
shall be the Supreme Law. We must either admit the 
proposition, or dispute their authority. The States are 
unquestionably sovereign, so far as their sovereignty is not 
affected by this supreme law. The State Legislatures, 
as political bodies, however sovereign, sre yet not sover- 
eign over the people. So far as the People have given 
power to the General Government, so far the grant is un- 
questionably good, and the Government holds of the 
People, and not of the State Governments. We are all 
agents of the same suprome power, the people. The Gen- 
eral Government and the State Governments derive their 
authority from the same source. ‘either can, in relation 
to the other, be called primary; though one is definite and 
restricted, and the other general and residuary. The Na- 
tional Government possesses chose powers which it can 
be shown the People have conterred on it, aud no more. 
All the rest belongs to the State Governments or to the 
People themselves. So far as the People have restrained 
State sovereignty, by the expression of thei will, in the 
Constitution of the United States. so far, it must be admit- 
ted, State sovereignty is eflectually controlled. I do not 
contend that it is. or ought to be, controlled farther. The 
sentiment to which I have referred, propounds that State 
sovereignty is only to be controlled by its own “feeling 
of justice,” that is to say, it is not to be controlled at all: 
for one who is to follow his own feelings is under no legal 
control. Now however men may think this ought to be, 
the fact is, that the people of the United States have cho- 
sen to impose contro! on State sovereigniies. ‘The Con- 
stitution has ordered the matter differently from what this 
opinion announces. To make war, for instance, isan ex- 
ercise of sovereignty; but the Constitution declares that 
no State shall make war. To coin money is another ex- 
ercise of sovereizn power, but no State is at liberty to 
coin money. Again, the Constitution says, that no sov- 
ereign State shall be so sovereign as to make a treaty. 
These prohibitions, it must be confessed, are a control, on 
the State sovereignty of South Carolina, as well as of the 
other States, which does not arise “irom her own feelings 
of henorable justice.” Such an opinion, therefore, is in 
defiance of the plainest provisions of the Constitution. 

There are other proceedings of public bodies which 
have already been alluded to, and to which I refer again 
for the purpose of ascertaining more fully, what is the 
length and breadth of that doctrine, denominated the Car- 
colina doctrine, which the honorable member, has now 
stood up on this floorto maintain. In one of them I find 
it resolved, that “the tariff of 1828, and every otber tariff 
Jesigned to promote one branch of industry, at the ex- 
pense of others, is contiary to the meaning and intention 
of the federal compact; and as such, a dangerous, palpa- 
ble, and deliberate usurpation of power, by a determined 
majonty, wielding the General Government beyond the 
limits of its delegated powers, as calls upon the States 
which compose the sufiering minority, m their sovereign 
capacity, to exercise the powers which, as sovereigns, 
necessarily devolve upon them, when their compact is vio- 
lated.” 

Observe, sir, that this resolution holds the tariff of 1828, 
and every other taritl, designed to promote one branch of 
industry at the expense of another, to be such a dangerous, 
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stitutionality of the laws? On that, the main debate hinges. | palpable, and deliberate usurpation ef power, as calls up- 
The proposition, that in case of a supposed violation of | 
the constitution by Congress, the States have a constitu-_ 
tional right to interfere, and annul the law of Congress, is | 


on the States, in their sovereign capacity, to interfere by 
their own power. This denunciation, Mr. President, you 
will please to observe, includes our old tariffof 1816, as 
well as all others; because that was established to promote 
the interest of the manufactures of cotton, to the manifest 
and admitted injury ef the Calcutta cottontrade. Observe, 
again, that all the qualifications are here rehearsed and 
Charged upon the tariff, which are necessary to bring the 
case within the gentleman’s proposition. ‘The tarifi is a 
usurpativn; it isa dangerous usurpation; itis a palpable 
usurpation, it is a deliberate usurpation. It is such a 
usui pation, as calis upon the States to exercise their right 
Of interference. Hereis a case, then, within the gentle- 
mau's priaciples, and all his qualifications of his princi- 
pies. itis a case tor action. The Constitution is plainly, 
dangerousiy, palpably, and deliberately, violated; and the 
Siaies uiust iuterpose their own authority ‘o arrest the 
law. Let us suppose the State of South Carolina to ex- 
press this same opinion, by the voice of ber legislature. 
| Puat would be very imposing, but what then? Is the voice 
/ol one State ouciusive? It so happens, that at the very 
}moment wuen South Carolina resolves that the tariff laws 
are unconstitutional, Penusylvania and Kentucky resolve 
exacily tue reverse. They held those laws to be both high- 
ly proper, aud strictly constitutional. And now, sir, how 
“oes Lie honorable member propose to deal with this case? 
How dees he yet out of this dihculty, upon any principle 
of tus? Eis construction 
pUse tu pet us oul? 

u Carolina, the tariffis a palpable, deliberate, usur- 
pation; Carolina, therefore, may nullify it, aod refuse to 
pay tue duties. In Pennsvivania, is both clearly con- 
Sulutional, and highly expedient; and there, the duties 
are to Ve paid. And vet, we live under a government of 
uuiiurm laws, and under a constitution, tov, which con- 
tains ah e€Xpress provision, as it happens, that all duties 
shall be equal to all the States! Does net this approach 
aDsurdity ? 


ire 


gets us into it; bow does he pro- 


ii there be no power to settle such questions, indepen- 
dent oi either of the States, is not the whele Union a rops 
of sand? Are we not thrown back again, precisely, upon 
ibe old Confederation? 

[tis too plain to be argued. Four and twenty interpre- 
ters of constitutional law, each with a power to decide lor 
itself, and nope with authority to bind any bedy else, and 
this constitutional law, the only bond of their Union? What 
is such a state of things, but a mere connexion during 
pleasure, or, to use the phraseology of the times, durimg 
feelmg? And that feeling, tov, not the feelhug of the po- 
pie, who established the Coustitution, but the feeling of 
the State Governments. 

In another of the South Carolina addresses, having pre- 
mised that the crisis requires “all the concentrated energs 
of passion,” an attitude of open resistence to the laws oi 
the Union is advised. Open resistence to the laws, then, 
is the constitutional remedy, the conservative power of the 
State, which the South Carolina doctrines teach fur the 
redress of political evils, real or imaginary. And its au- 
thors further say, that, appealing with confidence to tie 
Constitution itself tu justify their opinions, they cannot 
consent to try their accuracy by the courts of justice. In 
one sense, indeed, sir, this is assuming an attitude of open 
resistance in favor of liberty. But what sort of hberty: 
The liberty of establishing their own opinions, in defiance 
of the opinions of all others; the liberty of judging and 
of deciding exclusively themselves,in a matter in which 
others have as much mght to judge and decide as they; 
the liberty of placing their own opinions above the judg- 
ment of all others, above the laws, and above the Consti- 
tution. This is their liberty, aud this ts the fair result of 
the proposition contended for by the honorable gentleman. 


' 


| What is there now, in the existing state 





es ae 
of things, to sep- 
arate Carolina from Old, more, or rather, than from .Vew 
England? 

Resolutions, sir, have been recently passed by the Le- 
gislature of South Carolina. I need not refer to them: 
they go no farther than the honorable gentleman himself 
has gone—and | hope not so far. I conient myself, there- 
tore, with debating the matter with bim. 

And now, sir, what I have first to say on this subject is, 
that at no time, and under no ‘ireumstances, has New 
England, or any state in New Engia .d, or any respectable 
body of persons in New England, or any public man of 
standing in New Ea vand, put forth such a doctrine as 
ihis Carvlina doctrine. 

The ventleman as found no case, he can find none, to 
Support Lis Own opinions by New England author ty. 
New England tas studied the constitution in other schools, 
and under other teachers. 


ee 


She looks upon it with otner 
regards, aud deems more highly and reve ently. both of 
its just au/Gority, and its utility and excellence. The his- 
tory of her legislative proceedings may be traced—the 
ephemeral etlusions of temporary bodies, called together 
by the excitement of the occasion, may be hunted up— 
they nave been huated up. The opinions and votes of her 
public men, in and out of Congress may be explored—it 
will all be in wain. Tne Carolina doctrine ean derive 
irom ber neilner countenance support She rejects 
it now; she always did reject it; aud till she loses her 
senses, she always will reject it. 


oor 


| Tine honorable member 
has reterred to expressions, on the subject of the embar- 
20 laW, made in tis place, UY an honorable and venerable 
ventieman, 
presence. 


Mr. Hilibouse,) now favoring us with his 
ie quotes (iat distinguished Senator as saying 
that in bis judgment the embargo law was unconstitution- 
ul, and that, therefore, in his opinion, the people were not 
bound to obey it. That, sir, is perfectly consti‘utional 
Aw unconstitutional law is not binding: but 
then tt does wot rest with a reseluti mora law of a State 
Legislatu. e to decide whether an Act of Congress be or be 
not constitutional. An unconstitutional act of Congress 
woud net Bind the people of this District, although they 
uave no legislature intertere in their behalf; and, on 
the oioer hand, a constitutional law of Congress does bind 
, 


tne cit 


uzens of every Siate, alihough all their legislatures 
The 
venerabie Cennecticut Senator is a constitutional lawver 
of 


language. 


to 


' } } 
suould undertake tO annul! if, by act or resolution. 


sound principles, and enlarged knowledge; astatesman 
practised aud experienced, bred in the company of Wash- 
ington, aud hoiding just views upon the nature of our 
Governments. ile believed the embarzo unconstitutional. 
and so did others; but what then? Who did he suppose 
was to decide that quesuon? The State Legislatures? 
Certainly net. No such sentiment ever escaped his lips. 
l.et us follow up, sir, this New England opposition to the 
embargo laws; ‘et us trace it, till we discern the principle, 
which controlled and governe New England. throughout 
the whole course of that opposition. We shall then see 
what similarity there 1s between the New England school 
of constituvonal opimions, and this modern Carolina 
fie gentleman, I think, read a petition from 
sume single individual, addressed to the Legislature of 
Massachusetls, asserting the Carolina doctrine—that is, the 
right of State interference to arrest the laws of the Union. 
[ne fate of that petition shows the sentiment of the Le- 
gistature. It met no favor. he opinions of Massachu- 
selts were otherwise. They had been expressed, in 1798. 
in answer to the resolutions of Virginia, and she did not 
depart from them, nor bend them to the times 
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Miszov- 
wronged, oppressed, as she felt herself to be, she 
still beld fast her integrity to the Union. The gentleman 
may trad in ber proceeding, much evidence of dissatisfac- 





tion wilh the measures uf Government. and great and deep 


Or it may be more properiy said, it is identical with i.) dislike fo the emodargo,; all this makes the case so much 


rather than a result from it. 
find the following: “Previously to our Revelution. when 
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the arm of oppression was stretched over New bang! ind, | asunder the bonds of the Umon 


In the same publieation we| the stronger for her; toggnotwithstanding all this dissatis- 
; 


faction and dishke, she claimed no rizht, still, to sever 
There was heat, and 


where did our northern brethren meet with a braver sym_ | there was anger in ber political feeling —be it so—her heat 


pathy than that which sprung from the boson of Carol- 
nians? We had no extortion, nv oppression, no collision 
with the King’s ministers, no navigation mteresls springimg 
up, in envious rivalry of England.” 

This seems extraordinary language. South Carolina no 
collision with the King’s ministers, in 1775? Ne extortion! 
no oppression? But, sir, it is also most significant lan- 
guage. Does any man doubt the purpose for which it was 
penned? Can any one fail to see that it was designed to 
raise in the reader’s mind the question, whether, af this 
time—that is to say, in 1828—South Carolina has any 
collision with the King’s ministers, any oppression, or ex- 
tortion, to fear {rom England? Whether, in short, England 
is not as naturally the friend of South Carolina as New 
England, with ber navigation interests springing up in en- 
vious rivalry of England? 

Is it not strange, sir, that an intelligent man in South 
Carolina, in 1828, should thus labor to prove, that,in 1775, 
there was no hostility, no cause of war, between South 
Carolina and England? ‘That sbe had no occasion, in 
reference to her own interest, or from a regard to her own 
welfare, to take up arms in the revolutionary contest? 
Can any one account for the expression of such strange 
sentiments, and their circulation through the State, other- 
wise than by supposing the object to be, what I have al- 
ready intimated, to raise the question, if they had no “col- 
lision” {mark the expression) with the ministers of King 
George the Third, in 1775, what collision have they in 
1828, with the ministers of King George the Fourth: 





or her anger did not, nev rtheless, betray her into infidel- 
ity to the Government. The gentleman labors to prove 
ihat she disiiked the embargo as mach as South Carolina 
dislikes the caritl, and expressed her dislike as strongly. 
Be it -o; but did she propose the Carolina remedy? did 
she threaten to mlerfere, by state authority, to annul the 
laws of the Union? That is the question for the gentle- 
wan’s consideration. . 

No doubt, sir, a great majority of the people of New 
England conscientiously believed the embarzo law of 
1807 unconstitutional; as conscientiously, certainly. as 
the people of South Carolina hold that opinion of the 
tarifl; they reasoned thus: Congress has power to regu- 
late commerce; but here is a law, they said, stopping all 
commerce, and stopping it indefinitely. The law is 
perpetual; that is, itis not limited in point of time, and 
musi, of course, continue till it shal! be repesled by some 
other law. It is as perpetual, therefore, as thelaw against 
treason or murder. Now is this regulating commerce or 
destroying it? Is it guiding, controlling, giving the rele 
to commerce, a3 a subsisting thing ov is it putting ant end 
to it altogether? Nothing is more certain, than that & ma- 
jority in New England deemed this law a violation of 
the Constitution. The very case required by the gentie- 
man to justily State interference, had then arisen. Mas- 
sachusetts believed this law to be “a deliberate, palpable, 
and dangerous exercise af a power, not granted by the 
Constitution.” — Deliberate it was, for it was long contin- 
ued; palpable, she thought it, as no words in the Consti- 
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tution gave the power, and only a construction, in her 
opinion, most violent, raised it; dangerous it was, since 
it threatened utter ruin to her most important interests. 
Here, then was a Carolina case. How did Massachu- 
setts deal with it? It was, as she thought, a plain, mani- 
fest, palpable violation of the Constitution; and it brought 
ruin to her doors. Thousands of families, and hundreds 
of thousands of individuals were beggared by it. While 
she saw and felt all this, she saw and felt also, that, as a 
measure of national policy, it was perfectly futile; that the 
country was no way benefitted by that which caused so 
much individual distress; that it was efficient only for the 
»roduction of evil, and all that evil inflicted-on ourselves. 
In such a case, under such circumstances, how did Massa- 
chusetts dewean herself? Sur, she remonstrated, she me- 
morialized, she addressed herself to the General Govern- 
ment, not exactly “with the concentrated energy of pas- 
sion.” but with her own strong sense, and the energy of 
sober conviction. But she did not interpose the arm of 
her own power to arrest the law, and break the embargo. 
Far fromit. Her principles bound her to two things; and 
she followed her principles, lead where they might. First, 
to submit to every constitutional law of Congress, and 
secondly, if the constitutional validity of the law be doubt- 
ed, to refer that question to the decision of the proper tri- 
bunal. The first principle 1s vain and ineffectual without 
the second. A majority of us in New England believed 
the embargo law unconstitutional; but the great question 
was. and always will be, in such cases, who is to decide 
this? Who is to judge between the People and the Gov- 
ernment? And, sir, it is quite plein, that the constitution 
of the United States confers on the Government itself to 
be exercised by its appropriate Department, this power of 
deciding ultimately and conclusively, upon the just extent 
of its own authority. If this had not been cone, we 
should not have advanced a single step beyond the Old 
Confederation. 
To be continued. 
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Fripay. Marcu 12. 


SENATE. 
follows: 

By Mr. Trove—from the Savannah, Ogachee, and Ala- 
tamaha Canal Company of Georgia, asking the aid of the 
United States by a subscription for $000 shares in the 
stock of the Company. 

By Mr. Barnaro—from the importing merchants of the 
City of Philadelphia, for a remission of the additional du- 
ties imposed by the tariff law of 1828, on yoods imported 
between the 30th June and Ist September-—and a resolution 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of Philadelphia, 
approving the object of said memorial. 

Mr. Henpeicks, from the Committee on Roads ani 
Canals. reported a bill authorizing a subscniption ot stock 
in the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company; which was 
read and passed to a second reading. 

Pursvant to notice Mr. Brenron asked and obtained 
leave to introduce a joint resolution, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, as it respects 


Petitions were presented and referred as 


the election of President and Vice Persident of the United 


States; which was read and passed to a second reading. 


The bill to authorize asubseription of stock, on the part 
of the United States, in the Louisville and Portland Canal 
Company, was taken up, and after considerable debate, in 
which the bill was advocated by Messrs. Henpricks, 
Jounsron, and Rowan, and was opposed by Messrs. ‘i'azr- 


WELL and Hayne; it was ordered to be engrossed 
third reading by the foilowing vote:—Yeas 23.—Nays 18. 

(The bill directs an additional subscription on the part 
of the United States, to the stock of the Company, for 1000 
shares, at $100 each.| 

The Senate then went into the consideration of Execu- 
tive business, and remained so occupied until 4 o’clock, 
when they 

Adjourned to Monday. 


Satrurnpay, Marcn 13. 

SENATE.—No Session to day. 
HOUSE.—Mr. Curvron, from the Committee on Mili- 
tarv Pensions, reported a bill extending the provisions of 


the Revolutionary Pension law; which was read and com- 


mitted 


The House then resumed the consideration of the reso- 
lution offered by Mr. AnpersoN, and of the amendment to 


the same moved by Mr. Poux. 


Mr. Speicut concluded his remarks in support of the 


amendmen! 
Mr. Camprent followed on the same side. 
cussed at length the policy of the tariff law—a measure 


which he condemned as being partial in its operation and 
unjust and oppressive to a large portion of the peuple of 
the United States. He had not concluded his observations 


when the hour allotted for considering resolutions expired 
‘The House then resumed the consideration of the bil 


“to remit duties paid on goods destroyed by fire”? which 
had been reported some time ago from the Committee on 
the Whole. with an amendment to strike out the enacting 


clause (to destroy the bill.) 


A long debate ensued on the merits of the case, of which 
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Mr. Reep, of Mass. rose and addressed the House in 
support of the bill, which he contended was justified by 
every principle of sound and honest policy. He quoted 
several precedents in the legislation of Congress, recog 
nizing the principle of the bill from the foundation of the 
Government. The intention of Government in imposing | 
duties was, he said, that they should &nally fall upon the 
consumers, although in the first instance they were paid by 
the importers. The goods in question were destroyed by 
fire, and the effect of retaining the duties paid on them 
would be that the Government would recover the duties 
twice from the importers, for, they would necessarily im- 
port again the same quantity which was destroyed. He 
then referred in support of the principle of the bill to the 
laws allowing duties on stills destroyed to be refunded—to 
the bill remitting the duties on goods which were on board 
a ship captured during the war, w hile going into St. 
Marv’s, Georgia, to the act remitting the duties on goods 
destroyed by fire at Savannah, &e. &e. 

Mr. Pearce opposed the bill. He said it would estab- 
lish a bad precedent, and if the duties were remitted to the 
importer, they oughton the same principle to be remitted to 
the underwriter. He denied there was analogv between this 
ease and those cited by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
He said the argument of the gentleman would lead to the 
conclusion that Government would guarantee all goods im- 
ported, which through neglect might be destroyed in the 
store, or which might be exported by coastwise navigation 
from the North to the South. 

Mr. GoopreNnow said every principle of equitv justified 
the passage of this bill, avd that justice should be done 
without regard to its being quoted as a precedent here- 
after. 

Mr. Carson expressed similar sentiments. 

Mr. CampreLene said the effect ofthe passage of this 
bill, would be to encourage the importing Merchants to ne- 
elect their business. He attributed tne fact of this claim 
being made, to the remissness of the importer who ought, 
as every Merchant who knows his business does—to have 
insured his property. ihis was a case he said of gross 
and palpable negligence, and if the House should adopt 
the principle of the bill. we would have our tables crowded 
with memorials whenever a fire takes place in the United 
States. The Merchants in the interior of the country had 
as good a right to claim a remission of duties on coods 
destroyed by fire as the importer. 
Mr. Gormam, in reply to the argument of Mr. C. that 
the importer vught to |\ave insured his goods, stated, that 
part of them were imported ouly five days before the fire 
took place. The importer was con equently deprived of 
both a foreign and domestic market for the goods, which, 
if exported within a certain time, would have been enti- 
tled to drawback. He referred, in support of the princi- 
ple of the bill, to several acts passed to remit moneys to 
collectors of the public taxes, &c. who had been robbed, 
to the case of Captain Hall, who had been robbed at Mar- 
seilles, in France—and to the case of Richard Smith, who 
had been collector of taxesin Michigan. He referred al- 
so to the bills remitting duties on goods destroyed by fire 
in Portsmouth, Norfolk, Savannah, &c. 
Mr. McDvurrte, in opposition to the bill, pursued the 
same line of argument as Mr. Cambreleng. If the im- 
porters ought to be released trom the duties on goods de- 
stroyed by fire, he asked, what distinction was between 
them and the consumers? Where would the principle 
be limited? If the principle of the bill were adopted, he 
said it must be partial in its operation, and partial jus- 
tice was the greatest injustice. He referred to the report 
of the Commitee of Ways and Means, of which Mr. 
Lowndes was Chairmar, made in 1807. 
nanced the principle of this bill. 
would not pass. 





It discounte- 
He hoped that the bill 





lands which have been taken on execution, when the debt 
for which they were taken shall have been otherwise paid. 
Petitions and memorials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. Strssee—from sundry imhabitants of Salem, in 
Massachusetts, that the duty on imported molasses may be 
reduced to 5 cents per gallon, and that a drawback of the 
same amount may be allowed on the exportation of spirits 
distilled therefrom. 

By Mr. Sanrorp--from the Chamber of Commerce of 
the City of New York, for a reduction of the duties on 
Teas and Coffee, after the 31st of March, 18382. 

By. Mr. Burner—trom the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, in favor of the Tarntflaw of 1828. 

By Mr. Barnakp—trom Samuel F. Bradford, asking the 
patronage of Congress, by a suitable subscription, to pub- 
lish the Gallery of Indian Portraits, now at the office of 
Indian Affairs, at Washington. 

The resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as it respects the election oi 
President and Vice President of the United States, was 
read the second time, and referred, on motion of Mr. Bren- 
TON, toa Select Committee, consisting of Mr. Bewron, Mr. 
Wenrsrer, Mr. Hayne, Mr. Tazeweut, and Mr. Woopn- 
BURY. 

The bill to authorize a subscription for stock on the part 
of the United States, in the Louisville and Portland Canal 
Company, was read the third time, passed, and sent to thx 
House of Representatives for concurrence. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of the re. 
solution ofiered by Mr. Foor, in relation to future surveys 
and sales of the public lands; and, after Mr. Livinesron 
had concluded his speech commenced on the 9th instant, 
The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE.--Mr. Camprerenc, from the Committee on 
Commerce, to which had been referred on the 15th Febru- 
ary, a petition of merchants of New York and Philadelphia, 
reported a bill further to regulate the transportation of mer- 
chandise on certain inland routes. Committed. 
Mr. Bucuanan, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which was instructed on the 25th February, to inquire into 
the expediency of making an appropriation in aid of th 
county funds of the County of Chatham, in the State of 
Georgia, to erect a building for holding the Circuit and 
District Courts of the United States, in the City of Savan- 
nah, made an adverse report thereon; which was read and 
laid on the table. 
Mr. Bucnanan, from the same Committee, which wa: 
Instructed on the 6th instant, to inquire into the expedien- 
cy of so modifying the Patent Laws of the United States, 
as toenable foreigners not resident in the United States, to 
sue out Patenis, reported that it is inexpedient to make the 
provision proposed; which report was laid on the table. 
Mr. Srorrs, trom the Committee to which was referred 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill “to provide for 
taking the fifth census,” made a report thereon; which was 
read and committed. 

The Tariff. 
The House then resumed the consideration of the resolu. 
tion moved by Mr. Anperson, on the 10th inst. 
The question recurred on the following amendment of- 
fered to the same by Mr. Potk. “And to allow also a 
drawback of four and a half cents per square yard on for- 
eign cotton bagging, exported either in the original pack- 
ages, or around the cotton bale to any foreign country.” 
Mr. Camppeti rose to offer a substitute for the resolu- 
tion and amendment, but it not being in order, he with- 
drew it. 
Mr. GoruamM moved to amend the amendment by strik- 
ing out the words “foreign cotton bagging, &c.” and in- 
serting the following: 


He dis- 


Mr. SurHeRtanp spoke at length, in support of the bill. 
Mr. Cutiron remarked, that he was well satisfied the 
claim under consideration could not, under any principle 
of justice or safety, be allowed. He said, he witnessed 
with some sorrow the prodigal waste of time in urging 
questions upon the House evidently against its wish, and 
in Opposition to that opinion which was already expressed 
in committee. .He was apprized that much important 
business remained to be done, and that time was speedily 
passing away. ‘To reject the bill, and to terminate the de- 
bate, he would move the previous question. 

The call for the previous question was 
the House agreed that the main question 
which set aside the amendment, to strike 
ing clause. 

The question recurred on ordering the bill to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, and was decided in the neg- 


sustained, and 
should be put, 
out the enact- 


“Coiton bagging made of hemp or flax, and used for se- 
curing bales of cotton when the cotton is exported from any 
State to any other State for consumption, or to any foreign 
port as merchandize. 

“Also to allow a drawback of three cents per pound up- 
on all cordage and cables manufactured in the United 
States, and used in the rigging and equipment of ships 
and vessels in the ports of the United States—and four 
cents per pound when exported to foreign places as mer- 
chandize. 

“Also to provide that the wool brought into the United 
States from any foreign place, which shall not cost more 
than ten cents per pound at the place whence imported, 
may be imported free of duty. 

“Also to make suitable provision in said bill to guard 
against frauds, and to graduate the drawbacks, so directed 
to be paid, from time to time, in such manner, that the 





ative by aves and noes as follows—ayes 36, noes 129. 
So the bill was rejected. 
The House then adjourned. 





Monpbay, Marcn 15. 
‘| SENATE.—Mr. Benton offered the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the Committee to whom have been re- 
ferred the several resolutions to amend the Constitution of 
. (the U. States, be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
||of diminishing, or regulating the patronage of the Execu- 
tive of the United States, and that the Committee have 
leave to report by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. Spracve offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 





the following is a very brief outline: 


structed to inquire into the expediency of providing by 


amount of drawback paid will not (except as to cotton bag- 
ging) exceed the duties levied and intended to be counter- 
vailed.” 

Mr. Gornam addressed the House for some time in sup- 
port of his amendment, but had not concluded his remarks 
when the hour allotted for the consideration of resolutions 
expired. 

The House then resumed the consideration of the bill 
from the Senate, “for the relief of purchasers of public 
lands,” together with the amendments reported to the same 
from the Committee on Public Lands, and after some de- 
bate, the amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and 
with the bill to be read a third time. 

The House then took into consideration the bill “further 
extending the powers of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Arkansas,” wi:ich was ordered to a third reading. 





law for the release of the right of the United States to 


The House adjourned. 
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Tvuerspay, March 16. 

SENATE.—The resolutionyoffered yesterday by Mr. 
BENTON, instructing the Select Committee appointed on 
his resolution to amend the Constitution as it respects the 
election of President and Vice President, to inquire into 
expediency of diminishing or regulating Executive pa- 
tro: age, was agreed to. 

Petitions were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. Marks~ From the farmers and graziers of the 
county of Philadelphia, asking for such alterations of 
and additions to the duties now imposed on agricultural 
produce as will aid and protect their interests. 

By Mr. Benton--Resolutions of Missouri in favor of 
amending the Constitution of the United States so as to 
eive the people the right of voting for President and Vice 
President without the intervention of Electors. 

The engrossed bill, “tor the reliet of George Johnston” 
was read a third time. 

The question on the passage of the bill was taken by 
yeas and nays, and decided in the aflirmative— Yeas, 30; 
Nays, 14. 

(The ground of this bill was, that at the time Mr. J. be- 
came surety, Bourne was a defaulter, but owing to the ne- 
glect of the proper officer of the Treasury, the fact of the 
delinquency was not made public, and the petitioner, on 
that circumstance, founded his claim to be released, he be- 
ing ignorant of Bourne’s delinquency, bis co-sureties being 

permitted to leave the country without any proceedings be- 
ing taken against them.] 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of Ex- 
ecutive bussiness, and afler spending some time therein—- 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE.—The House resumed the consideration of 
the resolution offered by Mr. Anperson, of Maine, on the 
10th inst. of the amendment offered to the same, by Mr. 
Po.k, and the amendment to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Gornam on the 15th inst. 

Mr. GornaM continued his remarks of yesterday, in sup- 
port of his amendment, and, in conclusion, moved to post- 

pone the consideration of the whole subject, and make it 
the special order of the day for Tuesday next. He said 
his object in making this motion was to give gentlemen 
ap opportunity of examining tully the whole question, which 
he considered one of the greatest importance, and requir- 
ing the most deliberate investigation. He hoped that no 
geptleman would move to lay the subject on the table. 

Mr. Evans, of Maine, said he did not know that he 
should be opposed to the postponement of the resolution 
for a few days, if desired by gentlemen for the purpose of 
reflecting upon the subject. He was, however, anxious to 
submit his views upon it, feeling, as he did, a strong solici- 
tude for the fate of the resvlution proposed by his colleague 
(Mr. Anderson,} and shcu'd prefer an earlier opportunity 
to do so, than that named by the gentleman from Mass. 
(Mr. Gorham.} He inquired if it would be in order for 
him now to discuss the general-subject opened by the reso- 
lution and the proposed amendment. 

The Sgeaker replied that it would not be in order. 

Mr. E. then expressed a hope that the resolution and 
amendments would not be postponed. 

Mr. Campretenc said the subject of drawbacks was 
one of great importance, and required deliberate conside- 
ration. Hehoped, therefore, the motion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts would be agreed to. 

Mr. Tucker sai there was a better disposition to be 
made of this subject than a postponement of it. He 
moved to refer it to a Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. Campretenc suggested to the gentleman from 
South Carolina that he would bave as good an opportuni 
ty of offering any amendments he might think proper, 
when the subject was taken up as a special order of the 
day, as when it would be discussed in a Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. Tucker said there were other subjects to be con- 
sidered besides these embraced in the amendments. He 
said he would persevere in his motion to refer the subject 
to a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Pox trusted that the House would support the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts. He made a 
similar suggestion to Mr. Tucker to that made by Mr. 
CAMBRELENG. : 

In reply to an inquiry made by Mr. Crarke, of Ky., 
The Speaker said if the resolution was made the special 
order of thé day for Tuesday next, it could not be discuss- 
ed beyond the usual hour devoted for considering resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. Irwin, of Pa. said that to prevent gentlemen from 
extending this discussion farther, he would move to lay the 
resolution and amendments on the table. 

On this motion the ayes and noes were ordered, and are 
as follows—yeas 89, nays 70. 

The House took up the jomt resolution of Mr. Tucker, 
proposing to close the present session of Congress on 
the 8th of May, modified by the mover to the 17th of May 
—but before a decision on it, the hour elapsed, and the 
resolution was laid over for the day. 

The bill from the Senate for the relief of the purchas- 
ersof the public lands, was read a third time and passed. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. Hempurt1, went into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. 
Dwienr in the chair. 

Mr. Hempurt. moved that the Committee take up the 
bill for making a road from Buffalo to New Orleans. Neg- 
atived—Ayes 51, Noes 74. 

[Several other subjects had been urged on the commit- 








tee by gentlemen having charge of them, but the question 
was first put on Mr. H’s. motion. ] 

The amendments of the Senate to the general appropria- 
tien bill, were then taken up and concurred in. 

Mr. Mattary moved that the committee take up the 
report of the Committee on Manufactures, relative to the 
tarilf Negatived—Ayes 48, Noes 60. 

Mr. Bares moved that the committee take up the reso- 
lution respecting pensions to every soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. Negatived——Ayes 61, Noes 65. 

Mr. Poik moved that the committee rise. 
Ayes 30. 

On motion of Mr. McDurrie, the committee then took 
up the bill making appropriations to carry into effect cer- 
tain Indian treaties, which having goue through—- 

The committee took up the bill making appropriations 
to defray the expenses of helding certain Indian treaties. 
At the end of the following item: “For reimbursing the 
contingencies of the Indian Department, this amount paid 
irom said contingencies, to General M’Neiland Mr. Atwa- 
ler, on account of their compensation, $2,304, 

Mr. Vance moved to add the following proviso: 
“Provided, ‘That the said M’Neil shall not be entitled 
to receive pay in the capacities of an officer of the army, 
and a commissioner to hold the said treaty, but he shall 
elect, in which capacity he will receive pay; and if he 
shall already have been paid in both capacities, he shall 
be and is hereby declared liable to refund the one or the 
other at his option.” 

This amendment produced considerable debate, in which 
Meesrs. Vance, Wickuiirre, Barrincer, M’Dvurere, P. P. 
Barsour, Wixv, [ncersoit, Ramsay, Duncan. and Dray- 
TON, participated—turning chiefly on the practice hereto- 
fore observed in such cases, the propriety of such allow- 
ances, &c. Finally, the amendment was agreed to, with- 
out a division, and 
The Committee rose and reported the bills. 

On the question to concur with the Committee in the 
amendment moved by Mr. Vance, the debate was renewed. 
Mr. Srericere now called for the previous question, 
which was seconded by a majority of the House. 

The previous question was then put and carried, [which 
supercedes all pending amendments,] and the main ques- 
tion was put, viz: on the engrossment of the bill, and car- 
ried. The House adjourned. 


Negatived— 


SUPREME COURT U.S. 
Frarvary 20, 1830. 

Mr. Wirt moved the Court to order copies of the opin- 
ion of the Court delivered at this term in the case of Banks 
vs. Dupont, to be certified with the judgment of the Court, 
under the Seal of the Court. He stated that he made the 
application on behalf of a gentleman who was interested in 
a case depending in Eagland, upon similar principles with 
those decided in the case referred to and the object was to 
lay the proceedings of this Court in an authenticated form 
before the Court in Great Britain, which was to decide that 
case. 

Mr. Chief Justice Marsnatu said that the Reporter of 
the Court was the proper person to give copies of the opin- 
ions delivered by the Court. The opinions were deliver- 
ed to him after they were read, and not to the Clerk, and 
they were not therefore in his office to be copied—not be- 
ing filed in his office, he could not certify copies of the 
opinions under the Seal of the Court. If an authenticated 
copy of the opinion of the Court is desired, the Reporter 
would furnish it, certified by him, and the Clerk of the 
Court may ¢ertify under the Seal of the Court that he is 
the Reporter, if this should be required. 

Fripay, Marcn 12. 

Present as on yesterday. 

No. 9. Hiram Craig & al. Plaintiff in Error, vs. The 
Siate of Missouri, 

No. 10. Robert S Davis & al. Plaintiffs in Error vs. 
The State of Missouri. 

No. 11. Thomas Watson, Plaintiff in Error, vs. The 
State of Missouri. 1n Error to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Missouri for the first Judicial District. Mr. Chief 
Justice Marsuat. delivered the opinion of this Court in 
these three cases, reversing the jucements of the said Su- 
preme Court. 

No. 68. James Loper, Plaintiff in Error vs. The State 
of Missouri. In Error to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Missouri, for the third Judicial District. Mr. Chief 
Justice MarsHaut delivered the opinion of this Court, in 
this cause, reversing the Judgment of said Supreme Court. 

[We are informed by a friend that the opinion of the 
Court in this important case was not unanimous; that the 
Court divided four to three.] 

No. 47. James Caldwell, Appellant, vs. John Tugart & 
al. The argument of this cause was commenced by Mr. 
Wrrr for the Appellant, and continued by Mr. Suerrey 
for the Appellees. 

Adjourned till to-morrow, 11 o’clock A. M. 

Saturpay, Marcu 13. 

Present as yesterday. 

No. 47. James Caldweil, Appellant, vs. John Tagart, 
etal. The argument of this cause was concluded by Mr. 
Wirr for the Appellant. 

No. 44. Andrew Bartle, Appellant, vs. George Coleman, 
Appellee. The cause was argued by Messrs. Swann and 
Jones for the Appellant, and by Mr. Taytor for the Ap- 





pellee. 
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| No. 50. Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, &c. 

Plaintiff, vs. The Town of Pawlet. The argument ot 
this cause was concluded by Mr. Wessrer, for the Plain- 
tif. 

Adjourned till Monday, 11 o’clock, A. M. 

Monpay, Marcu 15. 

Present the whole Court. 

No. 48. John P. Van Ness & Wife, vs. The United 
States and Corporation of Washington. On appeal from the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the county of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Justice Srory deliverec the opinion of this 
Court, affirming the decree of the said Court, dismissing 
the bill of the complainants, with costs. 

No. 75. Daniel Stringer & al. vs. Lessee of John Young 
Gal. In error to the District Court of the United States 
for West Virginia. Mr. Chief Justice Marsuaue delivered 
the opinion of this Court, affirming the Judgment of the 
said District Court in this cause, with costs. 

No. 138. Christian Breikhaupt & al. vs. The Bank of 
the State of Georgia. Mr. Chiet Justice Marswatt deli- 
vered the opinion of this Court, remanding this cause to 
the Circuit Court of the United States for the District of 
Georgia, with directions to proceed therein according to 
law, the whole cause, and not a point or points, being cer- 
tified to this Court. 

No. 70. John Wilcox & al. vs. K.-Plummer’s Executors. 
This cause was argued by Mr. Wrrv for the Plaintiffs, and 
by Mr. Wensrer for the defendants. 

No. 78. The Columbian Insurance Company of Alez- 
andria, Plaintiffs in Error, vs. Ashby and Stribling. This 
cause was argued by Mr. Jones for the Plaintiff mm Error, 
and by Mr. E. I. Lee, for the Defendants in Error. 

No. 79. Mary Ronckendorff, Plaintiff in Error, vs. James 
N. Taylor. ‘The argument in this cause was commenced 
by Mr. Jones for the Plaintiff in Error. 

Adjourned tll to-morrow, 11 o’clock, A. M. 
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The essays of Sulpicius, of which we have yet several on 
hand, will, we are persuaded, be read with satisfaction by 
all who are desirous of devoting an occasional moment to 
an examination of the history and principles of the Consti- 
tution. ‘They are written in a plain, sensible, and intelli- 
gible style, and the reasoning of the writer is supported by 
ample quotations from the most approved authorities. 





We learn that General Harrison, our late Minister near 
the Government of Colombia, who is now in this city, is 
preparing for publication, a vindication of his conduct in 
relation to the false and absurd charges preferred against 
him by that Government, and which led to the adoption of 
those offensive measures towards him, of which the Amer. 
ican people have been apprised through the public papers. 


We are pleased to learn, by the following article from 
the Morning Journal, that the case of Mr. Barrozo has 
been at length decided. 

Puitapetrpuia, Marcu 15. 

The case of Mr. Tortave, Charge d’Affaires of Don 
Miguel, against Mr. Barrozo, the representative of the 
late ruling powers of Portugal, was disposed of by the 
District Court on Saturday. Our readers may remember 
that the question in dispute was, whether the defendant was 
liable to an action on the part of the present recognized 
Portuguese Minister, in the Courts of this Commonwealth, 
for the recovery of the State papers in his possession. A 
suit had been instituted for that purpose, and Mr. Barrozo 
was held to bail in a large amount, but afterwards dis- 
charged on common bail by one of the Judges, with a 
resertation of the question of jurisdiction for the deci- 
sion of the Courtin bank. After argument by several 
distinguished Counsellors, the Court held the case uuder 
advisement until Saturday, when Judge Coxe delivered 
their unanimous opinion, that the defendant having once 
been recognized by the American Government as the 
Charge d’Affaires of Portugal, and having received his 
passports in that character, was entitled to the immuni- 
ties of a Foreign Minister, and, therefore, discharged from 
| process. 





It is stated, that “the trade of England with France for 
the last year, did not exceed eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling,” which is less than four millions of dollars. What 
a sad reflection such a state of things suggests, as to the 
wisdom of those who persevere in a course of folly, origin- 
ated in the dark period, when statesmen thought it wise to 
abandon the substance, for the sake of the shadow, to de- 
stroy commerce in a vain pursuit after a favorable balance 
of trade. What would be thought of an individual, who, 
for the sake of having a balance due him, should refuse to 
buy commodities of another, who having nothing but com- 
modities to give in exchange for what he might want, could 
not possibly buy of hm! ‘This, upon a great scale, is the 
precise folly, of which Great Britain and France have both 
been guilty. By their restrictive and prohibitory, and 
counter-restrictive and counter-prohibitory systems, they 
have reduced the commerce between two countries, each 
having peculiar adaptations for the supplying of each others 
wants, and possessing in the aggregate a population of fifty 
odd millions of people, down to the diminutive sum of six. 
| teen cents per head. 
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Barner of the Constituttor. 
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In our last paper we gave an account of the recent in- | 
telligence from Colombia, relative to the Tesignation of | 
Bolivar, and will now offer some observations in relation 
to that event. | 

For a long period of years, the name of Bolivar was in 
this country associated with every thing that was patriotic 
and that was connected with the great cause of human hib- 
erty on this Western continent, but, it cannot be disguts- 

.d, that circumstances which transpired subsequent to the 
final expulsion of the European Spaniards from South 
America in 1825, had excited suspicions, which were not | 

One ot | 








at all favorable to the character of the Liberator. 
thes 
country for the purpose of 


circumstances 


This act now places the Liberator again before the 
world, upon trial as to the sincerity of his professionse— 
“The exposition of facts made to the Constituent Congress 
by the Council of Ministers,” by Bolivar’s orders, statés, 
that almost all the Colombians have made expressions with- 
in a few years past, in relation to the kind of government 
proper to be established, and all agree on that, which shali 
best support liberty. ‘The only difference 1s, in regard to 
the Executive power. “Some,” it says, “desire a Supreme 
Magistrate for life, others an hereditary one—the greater 
part desire, that he may be elective and temporary.” UU, al- 
ter this, he shall again be tound accepung of extraordinary 


was. his remaining out of is own | powe rs, or countenancing in the Constituent Congress, of 
enjoying the Presidency of Peru. | which his trend General Sucre is President, an extension 


" ‘ ‘| ty : . : } » _ re ‘ 
Another was his agency in getulog Gencra! Sucre, one of loi tie sxecutive power, he will, we think, forfeit all his 


his principal officers, placed , 
ment of Upper Peru, with the rank of President tor life, 
ynd in procuring the name of a whole country to be chang- 
ed in compliment to hisname. Those who at that unpor- 
tant period, narrowly watched his movements, which had a 
pow erful influence upon th aflairs of the two Perus, Clit, 
Buenos Avres, Brazil, Colombia, Central America, and 
even Mexico. thought they could discover a latent design, 
to erect one grand, splendid consolidated Government, 


comprising Colombia, and Lower and ( pper Peru, and we 


do know, that so strong were the suspicions entertained by 
Chili and Buenos Ayres on this subject, that great appre- 
hensions were there entertained as to their own satety. 

was termed, of General Paez, in Co- 
Solivar in Peru, 


The revolt. as it 
lombia in 1826, during the absence of 
was regarded as one step towards the accomplishment of 
this magnificent scheme, being supposed to be, & mere ma- 
nouvre, planned in concert with the Liberator, to place the 
State in apparent danger, in order that he might be invest- 
ed with absolute power, and that a constitution more Ih 
eonfermity with his views than the existing one, might be 


framed, to render that power perpetual. The alarm mito 


which the country was thrown, by the apprehensions of a | 


civil War, naturally excited the fears of many, that unless 
Chief were recalled from Peru, the most 
would result. He was accordingly 


thie Iixecutive 
fatal consequences 
sent for. and invested with dictatorial power, and on his 

rnev from that country, thr 
Colombia. he was ere eted as the Saviour ol ihe country, 
votes of se veral towns were ¢ Xpress dg, in tavor of 
Public 


t, however, sufficiently strong in favor of this project, al- 


rea, Tite 


iis assuming the Pri sidency tor tile. Opinion Was 
though co-erced, as public opinion must always be, under a 
military government like t A reconcilia- 

On tor iN pi ice with Genera Paez. and a Convention tol 


it of C‘olombia. 


tering the Constitution was assembled, but a mayority of 
i of entertaining views hostil 


; . _— } 
ecutive powers, if Was Cissolv- 


the members being suspect 
larcement of the b> 
i by the withdrawal of the minority, without having tran- 

ted the ior Vv ln ihe 
no sooner had Bolivar left Lima, the capital of 
and Constitution were 


mo ath €} 


business wh ial was convoked. 
mean time, 
Peru. than his Government 


some mentis atter his tavorite Generai Su- 


oOver,r- 

irown, and iti 
4 . . 

re, Was di pPPasea from the Preside Lit y l be Hvie, and com- 


4 war with Peru 


subse- 


oe e°ay to Tr turn to ('oiomin le 
r k place, brought by the apprehensio 
auentiy TOOK } ace, rou! vn ) ilt appreizc nsioh on 
. ; > ' 3 . 4 , ’ ; i ¢} ¥ > 
if rt of that nation, thal Bolivar contemplated the re-es- 


’ 


’ | 4 | is . , . } > | — 
| mment ot hitoscit at P im. and ot Sucre at b Mmivid. 


uit was terminated during the kst year, after a short dura- 


. by a treaty aft pr aCe. 


| 
\ few 


months avo, the Uirst rumour;rs reached this coun- 

from Coloma, that a party was forming, with the view 

of off-rine to Bolivar a crown. By some it was believed, 
by others discredited. "Those who had been ardent admur- 


ers of Bolivar’s character, could not believe it possible that 


a man. who had thrice been unvest: d with dictatorial power, 


nd who had as many times laid it down, could vive Coul- 
tenance to any body of men, tn proposing a scheme so acl. 
verse to all his public professions of devotion to republi- 

» Government. But there were tho Cc, W ho thourht they 


' 


tie public 


" 1 , 
pulse, by that 


Southern America, by 


aw in these rumours, a teelit Y oO} 


; } i ' ij 
achinery ecrmpioved \ tj 


1 | “mitical doctors, betore th ninisier sirong phi sic 
to the people. They were persuaded, that a monarchical 
mrovect, could never have been pubis lv broached at Boge - 


. ] j ' ; ; 
1, Without the approbation of Bi Vul, and they looked 
wilh mterest for the manitestation oj public Opinion, which 
awn out, by this arowal. 


I , Such amanilestation 


ahi ij soe ‘ 
oon appeared on the part of a Chef named Cordova, in 
Antioquia, who dec 


rnment of Bolivar, but having few a 


" ’ : , , ‘ 
jared himseil in arms agwainst the Goy- 
herenis to rail uUnce!l 
is Standard, he was reated ahd siain. 


\ SCC Ona 


wos of which the a 


Vy ’ 
i Venezuela, in some 
horitves proclaimed themselves hos. 


manitestation appear i 


to a monarchical Government, and it ts perhaps to this 


vement that rs due, failure of the scheme, if any such 

d really exist. A few weeks ago, we learned, that the 

‘ irse pursued in Venezue la, under the sanction of Gener- 
il Paez, ! produc: d considerable s ation at Bogota 
ma r the monarchical party, and now we le inn, that 

G ral Bolivar denies in the most emn and public 


. that he had ever listened to the propositions of 


the monarc hists, protesting, that, although offers of a crown 
ad been made to him “more than once,” yet that he had 
rejected them with the indignation of the proudest repub- 
ican. ‘The address delivered by this conspicuous man to 


the Colombians on the 20th of January, in which he re- 
nounced tor the fourth time in his eventful life, the extra- 
ordinary powers conferred upon hin, at periods of political 


‘mergency, Was published m our last paper. His mes- 


ve to the Constituent Congress we publish to-day. 


uch the Western region of | 


ee ae 


i at the head of the Govern- /clatms to the high station in the Republican ranks, which 


the people of this country would be so happy to see con- 
hrimecd. 

We have seen a letter trom Bogota of the 28th of Janua- 
ry, in which the writer adverts to the great change which 
ihad taken place within a short time, in the politecal aimos- 
| phere. Bolivar had been absent for many months from 
ithe seat of Government, and had recently returned. Great 
| dissatistaction had been expressed by him at the conduct 
of those who administercd the aflairs duriug his absence, 
‘and especially at the measures taken to expel trem the 
country the Representatives of several friendly powers. It 

is said, that he was particularly offended at the treatment 
‘displayed towards General Harrison, our late Minister 
‘there, and ii there be any sincerity in his language, we do 
‘not see how he can avoid punishing the guilty parties, for 
their conduct in that parucular. 

The tollowing letter trom a gentleman in Colombia, has 
een politely shewn tous. ‘This, in connexion with the 
extract which follows it, taken froma New York paper, 


Iwill suew, that opinions sunuar to our own, are ent rtarined 
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iby others. 





- , February 11, 1830. 
| “The Liberator, as you will observe by the public papers, 
| has reached Bogota, art session ol Congress has been 
re named Pre sident thereol, by a 
As was to be expected, Boiiyar in his 


sspeech demes all intention of crowning himseli, and char- 


opened, and General 
’ 
iarve majority. 


icres his « Hemics with musing a report so ijUrious 1o his 
on displayed upon so many occa- 
Sir, that the 
irying the public pul-e, that the mo- 
The 


worked a reformation 1p 


i fare . aliti tO tiaat node it 
hous, Ax . WAC. 


}jUaCks found 


] tur * iy ct uf political 
upor 
would be tuo pows riul for its stomach. 


have 


! — a 
PHerciicai GQUast 
levents in Venezuela maj 
‘ > ‘ 
‘sentiments of some persons in Bogota, aud pernaps of 


thee 

ithe great leader himscif. The opimion now is general, 
ithatthe old Constitution will be permitted to stand, except 
iso far as some change will be made to strengthen the Exec- 
lutive, which Is thoug too weak. In Thy opinion, it 1s 
| latvber too strong. Boliver no doubt will be President for 
life, but at his death, the succession will be regulated 
a reeably to the present Constitution. We shall see how 


! 


this will answer. [t strikes me that so extensive a [ atron- 
to the peculiar i harac- 
terof the members of the Senate and House of Representa- 


In th 


iso unlimited a term, adce d 


al’' . ati 


yes cannot laili of endll ina Ly spouism. mean 


7 ; : 
time, troops are marching irom all points upon Venezuela, 
and it is said Bolivar himself will fro in person, to reason 


ihe good people imto paternal affection, or, if need be, to 
coerce them into their duties. 


“We are in the dark. as to what Paez is likely to do. 


Much depends upon him. You will probably have later 
news from Caracces than we have. In this place every 


rniog 
= 


vnYy sihce ili Ohe Ol the pa] crs. 


A ve ry sensible little piece uppeared not 
ft says, the people ot Co- 
have now been too much accustomed to républican 
it SaVs, the best proot Oil 
tilutions, is to be found in 


is ul le 


lombia 
institutions, to re lish any ourer. 
he excellence of political iti 
ine attachment of the pr ople to the form of government, 
ws, and their napartial administration, 
ihe equal distribution of public burthens, and the progress 


obedience lo the i 


=, COolninerce, avriculture and manuiactures. 
if} all 


obection 


lbh GTis,. Scenics 


; Nan ‘ > ] 
it Haus, tat thie { HMLeu etd OS, stands unrivalled 





imese points, and that 


that lai 


that is an answer to any 
3 lutherio appeared against the Federal Govern- 


a 


ss 
Liit lit. 


kevtraci from a li lier from a respe ctahle A 1 rican oe ntle- 

wan, at press nt in South A merica, dated, 

Caraccas, Jan. 25, 1830. 

“The political change in this part of Colombia, leading 
to an entire separation and forming an independent govern- 
ment for ancient Venezuela, will have some tendency to 
place the relations of the Government of the United Siates 
with Colombia, so far as regards Venezuela, upon a dilfer- 
ent footing than has heretoiore existed, and perhaps change 
our whole relations with Colombia. The object, at this 
moment, here, appears to be, to separate themselves from 
the Government of Bogota, and the authority of General 
Bolivar, call a Convention and ferm a Constitution: the 
Convention will call upon New Grenada and Quito to do 
the same, and thereafter unite themselves under a federa- 
tive form of government, taking the Constitution of the 
United States for their guide. This object may, for a con. 
si erable time, be defeated, if General Bolivar should con- 
ceive it necessary to undertake a subjugation of Venezue- 
la, and consequently commence a civil war, which I much 
fear will be the result of the decree of General Paez, issu- 
ed on the 15th of this month, calling a Congress of Vene- 
zuela, to meet on the 30th of April next in Valencia. 
‘Since this decree, all relations of government with Bogota 





ee 
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have ceased, and General Paez has appointed General 
Soublette, Secretary of War and Marine; Dr. Pena, Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs, and Dr. Ubeneja, Secretary Gen. 
eral of Hacienda and Foreign Relations. We have couse. 
quently a Goverument here, entirely unconnected with Bo. 
gota. Every measure to sustain this decree, by arms or 
otherwise, is, and Has been adopted. 

“Immediately after the meeting of the Congress, or Con- 
vention, at Valencia, agents will be despatched to the 
United States and to other Governments, to place the ques- 
tion of separation before foreign Powers, and more particu- 
larly to England and the United States, in consequence of 
the existing treaties with those countries. 

“] write this, because | do not believe there will be a 
struggle ai Bogota to put down this revolution in Venezu- 
cla, beheving the same feeling, so universally evinced 
here, will, in a short time, or as soon as this movement is 
known to the South, produce precisely the same manifes- 
tution. 

“There is but one opinion here about the Liberator, 
Gen. Bolivar, that is, that he must fall; and 1 think, if the 
People are true to their declaration, like Lucifer. Per- 
haps, on no occasion, nor among any People, was there 
ever a more unanimous sentiment against a crown and 
monarchy, than has been exhibited here. This declara- 
tion, is elicited under a belief that General Bolivar has been 
for some time in connexion with foreign Powers to make 
lumself King in Colombia. ‘There are many circumstances 
that would induce a belief that the suspicion was true. If 
such has been bis object, he certainly has failed in it, and 
his popularity willsink with him.” 

In August last, the Secretary of the Treasury issued a 
circular te the custom houses, prohibiting the customary al- 
lowance of five per cent. on the measurement of woollen 
cloths. <A corre spondent of the Philadelphia (iazette, some 
time ago, furnished a calculation, shewing that the opera- 
tion of this order, simple as it may seem, actually increases 
the duty upen some qualities of cloth, more than one Aund- 
red per cent. His statement is this:—A_ package of cloth, 
called 6 quarters, but in reality only 52 inches wide, con- 





taining 232 yards, cost 6s Od per running yard, £78 60 
Deduct for short measure, 5 per cent. 31584 
£74 78 


The number of square yards in this package, being 
335, places the cloth, under the $1 minimum, and the duty 
would accordingly be 45 per cent. upon $335, equal to 
$150 75. 

By the new mode of computation, the refusal of the al- 
lowance of five per cent., keeps the cost of the cloth above 
one dollar per square yard, and thus renders it liable to du- 


ty under the $% 50-100 nunimum, amounting to 45 per 
cent. upon a valuation of $837 50-100, which is 8376 
87-100. This, instead of being 45 per cent. upon the act- 
ual cost of the cloth, (amounting in dollars to $330 56-100) 
is in reality 114 percent. Now, whatever may be the mer: 
it of the new regulation, it would seem to be but reasona: 
bie, that those merchants who imported their goeds under 
the old regulation, which appears to have been the law of 
the land, according to the construction of the Treasury, 
should not be visited, witheut notiee, by so ruinous an in- 
crease of duty. ‘There ts, it is true, one mode in which the 
operat on of this new construction may in some cases be 
evaded, and asthe commercial legislation of this country 
seems to be intended to set the wits of the pe ople to work. 
to find out how the, 
sf 
t] 


laws, we doubt net, 
In doing this, however, an anoma- 
b the world has not often seen.— 
‘To escape high cuties, every one knows, that the ordinary 


y may evade the 
iat it will be adopted. 

' 
ly will be preseniod, white 


mode is to report at the custom house, a less quantity of 
coods than the « The mode we refer to, 
will oblige the merchant to report a greater quartity, than 
the quantity impo: should hardly think, that 
inost persons Wou act. To 
speak plaine rs suppose the owner of the package, above 
referred to, should insist upen it, that his 6-4 cloth was full 
width, that is, 6! inches, and not 52, and suppose this were 
denied by the custom house, what would be the result)@—~ 
Clearly, that a measurement should take place. Suppose 
then, that the owner of the cloth, should, by tight pulling, 
stretch the cloth, so as to make it hold out 54 inches. which 
could easily be done, and thus make the quantity 284 
square yards, so as to throw the price below one dollar, 
what a curious scene would be exhibited. The American 
system, if it answers no other purpose, will, at all events, 
teach the nation a new species of smuggling, which is, that 
of paying duties upon more goods than are imported, and 
making a profit by the transaction. 


antity imported, 


cad, ana Wwe 


d consider it dishonest so to 
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